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ANSWERED. 





What dost thou hide from me, mysterious 
year’? 

Thou unwrought marble, is it hope or fear, 

Whose outline, in thy secret heart concealed, 

Will be by Time’s deft chiselling revealed? 

My spirit trembles—still I long to know 

The form thou shadowest, of weal or woe! 

What wilt thou make of me,O man? Thy 
hand, 

Not Time's, uplifts the graving tool! I stand 

Thy lasting monument of ill or well, 

Of Hope’s high heaven, or Despairs’ deep 
hell— 

As thine unfettered will shall model me! 

The form thou fashionest I wear for thee. 

—FKrank Leslie’s Weekly. 


-_—<“- 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 








The Woman Suffrage Dove has twice 
visited our office during the past week, 
bringing good tidings from the heart of 
the American Continent. First came the 


President’s Proclamation last Saturday 
evening announcing the Statehood of 


Utah, as follows: 

By the President of the United States of 
America— A Proclamation: 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States passed an act which was approved 
on the 16th day of July, 1894, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of Utah to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States,” 
which act provided for the election of 
delegates to a constitutional convention to 
meet at the seat of Government of the 
Territory of Utah on the first Monday in 
March, 1895, for the purpose of declaring 
the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States by the people of the pro- 
posed State and forming a constitution 
and State government for such State; and, 

Whereas, delegates were accordingly 
elected who met, organized and declared 
on behalf of the people of said proposed 
State their adoption of the constitution 
of the United States, all as provided in 
said act; and 

Whereas, said convention, so organized, 
did, by ordinance irrevocable without the 
consent of the United States and the peo- 
ple of said State, as required by said act, 
provide that perfect toleration of religious 
sentiment shall be secured and that no 
inhabitant of said State shall ever be 
molested in person or property on ac- 
count of his or her mode of religious 
Worship, but that polygamous or plural 
marriages are forever prohibited; and did 
also by said ordinance make the other 
various stipulations recited in sec. 3 of 
said act; and 

Whereas, said convention thereupon 
formed a constitution and State govern- 
ment for said proposed State, which con- 
stitution, including said ordinance, was 
duly submitted to the people thereof at 
an election held on the Tuesday next 
ifter the first Monday of November, 1893, 
as directed by said act; and 


Whereas, the return of said election 


has been made and canvassed and the re- 
sult thereof certified to me together with 
a statement of the votes cast and a copy 
of said constitution and ordinance, all as 


provided in such act, showing that a ma- | 


jority of the votes lawfully cast at such 
election was for the ratification and 
adoption of said constitution and ordi- 
nance; and 

Whereas, the constitution and govern- 
ment of said proposed State are republican 
in form, said constitution is not repugnant 
to the constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence, and 
all the provisions of said act have been 
complied with in the formation of said 
constitution and government. 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, 


| President of the United States of Amer- 
| ica, in accordance with the act of Congress 


aforesaid, and by authority thereof, an- 
nounce the result of said election to be as 


| so certified, and do hereby declare and 


| proclaim that the terms and conditions 


prescribed by the Congress of the United 
States to entitle the State of Utah to ad- 
mission into the Union have been duly 
complied with, and that the creation of 
said State and its admission into the 
Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States is now accomplished. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 


| set my hand and caused the seal of the 





| tion to 


| popularity. 








United States to be affixed. 

(Seal-) Done at the city of Washington 
this 4th day of January, in the year of our 
Lord, 1896, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the 120th. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

By the President: RicHarp OLN 

Secretary of State. 


Y, 


-_-o- 


What makes the triumph of woman suf- 
frage in Utah doubly important is the fact 
that women have already been voters for 
seventeen years in the Territory, from 
1869 to 1886, They were then arbitrarily 
and unjustly disfranchised by Congress in 
its passage of the infamous “Edmunds 
Bill.” This act was contrary to the general 
wishes of both men and women. Accord- 
ingly, when the men of Utah, under the 
recent enabling act, elected a convention 
to form a State Constitution, woman suf- 
frage was restored by an overwhelming 
majority. All four parties had previously 
declared in its favor in their State Con- 
ventions. An effort was made in conven- 
reconsider the woman suffrage 
clause as endangering the admission of 
the State, but it was promptly voted down. 


-_-—-— 


There is no instance on record where 
woman suffrage, once conceded, has ever 
been repealed by the voters. We invite 
the opponents to account for its invariabie 
A tree is known by its fruit, 
and the fruit of woman suffrage, always 
and everywhere, is good government. 


-_—-—-_ 


In the Massachusetts Legislature, when 
the question of consolidating various com- 
mittees, omitting among others the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
came up in the Committee on Rules, 
Speaker Meyer disclaimed any intention 
hostile to woman suffrage. Both he and 
Mr. Francis Lowell (late president of the 
Man Suffrage Association) who was also a 
a member of the Committee, said that 
when the newspapers treated the proposal 


| in that light they were inclined to recon- 


sider their purpose of making the change. 
Speaker Meyer added that there was always 
difficulty in getting able and influential 
men to serve on the Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee, and that by referring the petition- 
ers to the Committees on Constitutional 
Amendments and Election Laws, they 
would receive a hearing before more influ- 
ential committees. There were three pro- 
nounced suffragists on the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, viz.: James H. Mellen, of 
Worcester, Jones, of Melrose, and Col. 
Albert Clarke, of Wellesley. These gen- 
tlemen retired for conference, and decided 
not to make any opposition to the pro- 
posed change, and the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 


=_-- 





None the less the non-appointment of a 
suffrage committee will be regarded by 
suffragists as an act of gross discourtesy 
to the 109,000 citizens who voted “yes” 
on the sham referendum. The result, 
however, will probably be three snffrage 
hearings this year instead of one. 


~~ 





The descendants of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison worthily bear up his honored name; 
and his grandson, Mr. Arnold Garrison 
Villard of Harvard University, will be 
heard with interest at the Young Peo- 
ple’s meeting next Tuesday evening, at 
the opening of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., in Association 
Hall. 





A rare treat may be expected Tuesday | 


evening in the tenor solo of Mr. Frederick 
Jameson, late of St. Thomas’ Church in 
New York. Mr. Jameson has been heard 
with great satisfaction at the Y. M. C. 


Union and at the First Church in this city. | 


—— eS 
Mrs. Emma Walker Herr, of Lexington, 
was elected enrolling clerk of the Ken- 
tucky Senate on Jan. 7, by acclaim. She 
is the first woman ever elected to the 
position. Mrs. G. R. Shelton, of Adair 
County, has been nominated for State 
librarian by the Republican caucus. The 
nomination is equivalent to an election. 


=_-- 


Under the heading “Only a Woman,” 
the New Orleans Picayune thus justly 
and succinctly comments upon the latest 
case of lynching: 

The burning to death of a defenceless 
woman, who was about to become a 
mother, by an armed mob of fifty men, 
near Lebanon, Ky., was one of the most 
brutal and cowardly crimes that ever 


blackened the fair fame of a_ civilized 
community. The woman’s sin was un- 


faithfulness to her husband. If a mob of 
women should go about the country burn- 
ing all the men who are unfaithful to 
their wives, what an illumination there 
would be! The very heavens would be 
lighted up. 


-_-- 


The American Purity Alliance will hold 
a Conference in New York City, Jan 14 
and 15, in Assembly Hall, corner Fourth 
Avenue and 22d Street, beginning Tuesday 
evening. Many valuable papers will be 
presented by eminent speakers. There 
should be a large attendance. 

Sd -—-- 

We are indebted to the kindness of Miss 
H. Brown for securing the delightful 
chorus of seventy voices, conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Ripley, for next Tuesday even- 
ing in Association Hall. 


Sh 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The Republican Convention of Wayne 


County, Iowa, nominated Miss Carrie 
Goodell for County Superintendent of 
Schools over four opponents. She was 


elected, despite the fact that a number of 
her party voters withheld their support 
simply because of her sex. The Allerton 
News commends Miss Goodell as a woman 
of tine abilities and character, and pre- 
dicts that she will make the most efficient 
superintendent the county has had for 
years, 

“The Principles and Methods of Educat- 
ing our Girls for Parenthood” is the title 
of a paper by Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmann of 
Laporte, Ind. The successful work of 
Mrs. Hailmann as an educator emphasizes 
the views expressed in this leaflet concern- 
ing the desirability of a special training 
for girls which will make them wise 
teachers and mothers. Among other good 
things, she says: 

In our efforts to train the mother in- 
stinct, to bring it under the control of 
insight, i. ¢., in the preparation of young 
women for the science and art of human 
culture, we should open every avenue 
whence light may come, and give them 
control of every instrument of influence, 
from the needle to the pen, from the 
embryo citizen to the ballot that sways 
the world. 

Miss Williams, professor of English at 
the Normal School of Sevres, has founded 
a “Franco-English Guild.’ Its object is 
to make French girls who have learned 
English acquainted with the views of 
American and English women, through 
lectures and meetings in Paris, or by 
correspondence. Mrs. Potter Palmer of 
Chicago has lectured before the society on 
the work of women in the United States. 

Mrs. Eugenia Wheeler-Goff, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is widely known throughout 
the Northwest as a teacher and an author. 
Her first work, published in 1875, is 
entitled ‘‘Minnesota: Its Geography, His- 
tory and Resources.’ It was prepared 
for use in the schools of the State, and 
was authoritatively adopted. This was 
followed by a series of ‘‘Historical Maps 
of the United States,” and an “Historical 
Atlas of North America,’ which has 
become a standard book of reference. 
“The United States and Her Neighbors,” 
a large quarto volume, was published in 
1893. It is a concise and graphic history 
of the United States, topically arranged, 
upon an original and unique plan, and is 
illustrated by over sixty original historical 
maps drawn and compiled by the author. 

The Woman's Association for Improv- 
ing the Public Schools of New York City, 
which took an active and influential part 
in the educational discussions of last win- 





ter and spring, has outgrown its original 
name and its present home. It has be- 
come the Public Education 
and has arranged for the systematic study 
and discussion of educational questions. 
It is the purpose of the association to 
interest citizens generally in the work of 
the public schools, to spread accurate 
information concerning them, to stimulate 
teachers to self-improvement, and so to 
promote the very necessary work of school 
reform that still remains to be accom- 
plished. The house committee of the 
Public Education Association proposes to 
give a series of afternoon teas on Satur- 
days during the winter, and to invite the 
teachers in the public schools to be their 
guests. The Committee on Schools has 
planned an important series of conferences 
on specific topics, while the Education 
Committee has arranged for the most 
striking series of public addresses on 
educational topics ever given in New 
York. F. M, A. 


=-_-—- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 








The Current Events and Literary So- 
ciety of Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. J. L. 
Crays, president, will discuss the Ar- 
menian question on Feb, 18, 

At the meeting of the Old and New 
Club of Malden, Mass., on Dec. 31, there 
was adebate by club members. The 
question ‘Resolved, It is expedient for 
women to vote,’’ was ably and forcibly 
presented by Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Mrs. 
Susan A. Baxter in the affirmative, Mrs. 
Lizzie Craig, Mrs. Dora A. Andrews in 
the negative. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed, 

The dates of the Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at Lou- 
isville, Ky., are May 27, 28, 29. 

The Woman’s Club of North Conway, 
N. H., was recently addressed by Mr. Fred- 
eric B. Osgood on ‘‘The Legal Status of 
Married Women in New Hampshire.” On 
New Year’s afternoon the club and its 
friends were invited to meet Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, who gave her lecture, ‘‘A 
Dream of To-morrow,” that same evening 
in Masonic Hall to acrowded andience. 

A new woman’s club has recently been 
incorporated under the name of “The 
Home-Makers.”’ This club has national 
officers and constitution, and headquarters 
in New York, and there are local clubs of 
the same name forming in most of the 
larger cities of the Union, to be auxil- 
iary to the national organization. The 
originator of the idea and the national 
president is Mrs. N, Coe Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland (O.) Sorosis. 

lowa has ninety-eight clubs in her State 
Federation. The richest is the Des Moines 
Women’s Club, with $4,000 in its treasury. 
This club has 189 members, and it intends 
to establish an art gallery in Des Moines, 

The class in Parliamentary methods 
which had a successful season in 1895 at 
the Women’s Educational Union of Bos- 
ton, is continuing its sessions: this year, 
and has organized under the name of the 
Shattuck Club. Its chief object is “the 
study and practice of parliamentary law,” 
but it proposes to continue with this the 
discussion of topics of the day. It meets 
fortnightly in Perkins Hall. 

Several working women of Boston are 
thinking of starting an independent home 
club, In Chicago, four years ago, such a 
club was started, with seven members, 
renting one flat inan apartment house. It 
has filled the house, and also the adjoin- 
ing ones, and without doubt will soon be 
building a house for itself. It numbers 
at date one hundred women as members, 
and has a considerable waiting list, and 
money in bank. It comprises all classes 
of self-supporting women — teachers, 
clerks, bookbinders, shirtmakers, etc. The 
entire cost per capita is three dollars per 
week, and its increasing numbers testify 
to the desirability of such a home. Pho- 
tographs of the interior of the rooms show 
as much refinement and taste as the most 
fastidious could desire. Working women 
who would like to organize a similar club 
in Boston are requested to send their 
addresses to Home Club, care Carrier No. 
19, Boston Post Office. 

At the recent meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Lucinda H, Stone, of Kalamazoo, was 
made honorary president of the Federa- 
tion, in recognition of the great work she 
has done for clubs—a work which has 
won her the well-known title of ‘‘Mother 
of Woman’s Clubs in Michigan.’ Mrs. 
Stone presented a paper on the ‘‘Need of 
Women in the Faculty and on the Board 
of Regents of the University of Michigan.” 


Association, | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
amen 

Rev. ANNA H. Suaw addressed the 
Crawford County Teachers’ Institute at 
Meadville, Pa., on the evening of Dec. 30. 


Miss CLARA BARTON was sixty-eight 
on Christmas Day, but she is still able to 
work more hours out of the twenty-four 
than most young women, or young men 
either. 

Miss CAROLINE RusTArp, aScandinavian 
woman now 65 years old, living in White- 
hall, Wis., bas turned over her savings for 
the last twelve years, amounting to $200, 
to the fund for relieving the Armenian 
sufferers in Turkey. 

Miss MABEL E, ADAms, who will make 
her début on our platform at the Young 
People’s meeting in Association Hall next 
Tuesday evening, has just been elected a 
member of the Quincy School Board, and 
is a bright, incisive speaker. 

Mrs. THEODORA R, JENNESS, of Minne- 
haha, Minn., had a serial story of Minne- 
sota farm life, entitled ‘An Off Wheat 
Year,’ in the Youth’s Companion early 
this year, and is to have another, entitled 
“In the Land of the Dakotas,” in the same 
paper the coming year. She is now writ- 
ing an Indian story for girls, about life 
in a mission school among the Sioux, 
which she expects to publish in book 
form. 


Miss GERTRUDE Hopkins, of Cleveland, 
O., was recently appointed official stenogra- 
pher of the Cuyahoga County Common 
Pleas Court. She has been engaged in 
stenography and typewriting for four 
years. She has reported a number of 
important cases in the courts, and has 
earned the reputation of being one of the 
most proficient stenographers in the 
county, especially at court work. Miss 
Hopkins is described as a pretty and ac- 
complished young woman, who keeps 
house in a cosy little home for two 
younger sisters and a little brother, their 
parents being dead. 

Miss Louise IMOGEN GUINEY, speaking 
in a private letter of the Armenian out- 
rages, says, ‘1 do not suppose my name 
would be of any value toward spreading 
‘the virtue of indignation,’ or confounding 
the Turk—but Milton’s great sonnet 

‘Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints!’ 


is a text in one’s mind night and day. 
Where are the chivalrous Christian 
nations? Iam a great lover of the Middle 
Ages—well, such things could not go un- 
requited in the Middle Ages. The Lord 
help us if, in our progress and prosperity, 
we have learned less about justice and 
brotherly love!” 

Miss Luce.ia E, WILLIAMs, the founder 
of Hampton Institute, died recently in 
South Deerfield, Mass. In her earlier life 
she was for twelve years in the employ of 
the American Missionary Association as a 
teacher in the South, for one year at 
Washington, D. C., one year at Richmond, 
Va., one year at Beaufort, S. C., and for 
two years at Hampton, Va. At Hampton 
she, with her sister, established the 
Hampton Industrial Institution, with fif- 
teen students. The number largely in- 
creased while they had charge. This 
school, now known as the Gen. Armstrong 
school, has greatly prospered, until at 
present its pupils number several hundred, 
and it is considered one of the best institu- 
tions for the elevation of the Negro and 
the Indian in the United States. Miss 
Williams also established the Stanton 
Institute, at Jacksonville, Fla., and with 
her sister, who is still living, labored there 
for seven years with great success. 


EpNA LYALL contributes to the January 
number of Guod Words an article entitled 
‘How I Became a Novelist.”’ She says she 
was “born a coward,” and should never 
have ventured to publish ‘‘Doreen,” her 
first story, *‘while Home Rulers are re- 
garded as disloyal Separatists,”’ had it not 
been for the courage imparted to her by 
her mother. Her first tales, she says, 
were written because “it was impossible 
to resist the craving to describe the be- 
loved heroes and heroines.’’ While still a 
schoulgirl she was an admirer of the 
celebrated Welsh singer, Edith Wynne, 
and weaving a romance about her in her 
imagination, wrote a story from which 
‘Doreen’? was afterwards constructed. 
‘From those past days up to the present, 
there has always been a story on hand, 
and writing has become so much a part 
of my life that it is difficult quite to 
understand what life without a vocation 
would be like, or how people exist without 
‘dream children.’ ”’ 
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BELLE KEARNEY IN IRELAND. 


BELFAST, IRELAND, 18%. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

After my friends with whom I had been 
travelling on the continenitieft for Amer- 
ica, I decided to take a trip through 
Ireland and Scotland alone. The railway 
journey from London to Holyhead con- 
sumed nearly a whole day, but the hours 
flew most delightfully as I was whirled 
across England and along the beautiful 
coast of Wales. My fellow travellers were 
agreeable Lrish people of the higher class. 
In the course of conversation with a very 
intelligent lady of the party, she said: ‘‘If 
you remain any length of time in Ireland, 
you will notice how particularly moral the 
Irish are. The whole social atmosphere is 
pure. Our girls are allowed the greatest 
freedom, and are growing very independ- 
ent in thought and life, but are highly 
respected by the young men. When the 
fashionable masculine set in Dublin or in 
the other cities desire to indulge in ques- 


ble of governing the country, as the strong- 
est and brainiest have gone to England 
and America to rule those lands. The 
politicians who are left spend their time 
quarrelling with each other, every man 
striving for the mastery, until 
stands a spectacle for gods and men— 
much like a piece of its own famous linen, 
slightly considerably torn and 
jagged, and miserably frayed at the edges. 


soiled, 


Ireland 


| The country from Dublin to Killarney is | 


tionable dissipations, they go over to Lon- | 


don. 
a notoriously bad standard of morals, and 
the young men of England have copied 
them to such an extent that a license 
allowed there which would not be tolerated 
in Ireland. lLrish young men, having no 
such precedent in their country, have to 
seek a foreign shore when ‘in for a lark,’”’ 

The passage across the [rish Sea was 
exceedingly rough. I sternly concluded 
to stay on deck to the end of the short 
voyage, but when the wind turned my 
umbrella inside out, and the waves dashed 
over the bulwarks, covering me with spray 
and wetting my steamer rug, and my chair 
was tempestuously upset by the plunging 
of the boat, L wisely concluded to go 
below, and there, for three hours, with 
many ‘companions in distress,’ I lay con- 


is 


vulsed with the most intense seasickness 
that Lever endured. By ten o'clock that 
night, however, my troubles had passed 
away, and I was safely sleeping in a com- 
fortable hotel in Dublin. 

Early next day, as soon as my _ break- 
fast was dispatched, [| sallied forth to see 
the metropolis of Lreland. For four hours 
1 walked continuously, visiting every place 
of importance within its limits. Beginning 
at Sackville Street, which is the second 
widest street in Europe, with its elegant 
monuments to Nelson, O'Connell, Sir 
Jobn Gray and Father Matthew, and 
crossing one of the handsome bridges that 
span the Liffey, | went to the old Parlia- 
ment Building, now used as the Bank of 
Ireland, Trinity College, the Alma Mater 
of Burke and Grattan, Moore and Gold- 
smith, the National Gallery and Library, 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin Castle, 
and the beautiful parks for which the old 
capital city of Ireland is so justly noted. 
The spots fraught with peculiar interest 
for me were the in front of the 
church where Robert Emmet was ex- 
ecuted, the Cathedral of St. Patrick, where 
Dean Swift is buried, and the church upon 
whose walls a tablet has been placed to 
the memory of Felicia Ann Hemans, whose 
body rests in the cemetery outside. In 
going to these places, I jad to pass 
through the best parts of Dublin, its finest 
streets and most extensive buildings, num- 
bers of which, like the custom house and 
Four Courts, are of great architectual 
beauty. I also passed through some of its 
lowest, dirtiest parts, where the streets 
were carpeted with garbage, enlivened by 
ragged children and scolding old women, 
and the air made noxious by villainous 
odors. The contrast between the habits 
of the English and Irish is very striking. 
In England the fields are in a perfect state 
of cultivation, every sprig of grass looks 
trim and in its proper place, each little 
town is exquisitely clean and dainty; even 
great old London’s streets look as if they 
had been newly “swept and garnished.”’ 
The people are industrious and contented. 

In Ireland it is the reverse in every 
respect. There is a wild, neglected look 
about the country districts, except the 
estates of a few rich noblemen. The vil- 
lages are marvels of uncleanness, and the 
cities are not much better. The thing 
that struck me most forcibly on arriving 
at Dublin was the poverty of the working 
classes and their indolence. Groups of 
idle men, at all hours of the day, were sit- 
ting on the steps of publie buildings 
smoking or sleeping. Instead of the 
jaunty air of prosperity that is prominent 
in England, there is a sluggishness and 
carelessness, accompanied by a_ species 
of hopeless stupefaction. Rusty old carts, 
unsightly wagons, shabby public vehicles, 
save a few, and lean, way-worn hack- 
horses. Poor old Ireland! It is certainly 
to be pitied. Withal, the people are most 
charming—kind, witty, sociable and ex- 
traordinarily generous—infinitely quicker 
and more agreeable than their heavy 
British cousins across the sea, whom they 
so heartily dislike. The better classes in 
Ireland are violently opposed to Home 
Rule, knowing that it would be Catholic 
rule, as the Romanists are largely in the 
mijority. It said among them that 
there is not a man in Ireland who is capa- 


space 


is 


The Prince of Wales has established | 





rather a desolate one, a continuous stretch 
of territory covered with grass, on which 
a few cattle browse; acres of bog on which 
nothing living is seen; but in some parts 
the ground is cut into squares and sub- 
divided into small blocks, showing that 
the inhabitants have been getting peat to 
burn in lieu of wood. The little towns 
are few and far between. 
BELLE KEARNEY. 
(lo be continued.) 
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WHAT WE WISH FOR GREEK WOMEN. 


BY CALLIRROE PAREN, 





Editor of the Ephemeris ton Kyriou (Woman's 
Journal), Athens, Greece 

[Translated for our columns by Rey. 8. J. 
Barrows. | 

In the opinions and ideas which we en- 
counter every day about the nature and 
the sphere of women, and in the views of 
certain Greek women forth in the 
papers, we may tind a certain pessimistic 
conclusion, namely: After all our suffer- 
ing and with all our contemporaneous cul- 
ture, with all the new ideas which cireu- 
late, and with all the ubiquitous activity of 
our ubiquitous sex, the Greek woman in 
great part remains oriental, she is 
described by all strangers who study her 
condition here. 

Dolce far niente, the desire to live with- 
out cares and anxieties, is the device and 
dream of a great number of our sex. Be- 
hind this stereotyped and pompous phrase, 
“Women ought to work only in the home,” 
is concealed the humiliating idea, ‘*Wo- 
man ought not to work anywhere.” 

Greek women have busied themselves be- 
fore to-day in the home, and what has been 
the result of their work and how may we 
brietly describe it? In so managing that 
the food is ready betimes and palatable, 
that everything is in its place, and that 
order and cleanliness reign everywhere in 
the household? 

But what housekeeper, paid at the rate 
of sixty drachmas a month (88), is able, 
without being landlady, wife, and mother 
of children, to fulfil typically, regularly, 
and methodically this duty, behind which 
Greek women entrench themselves as 
generals behind their stronghold? 

We would acknowledge their exclusive 
and beneficial activity in the home if we 
saw them driving out all the 
chambermaids, washerwomen, nurses, for- 
eign teachers, tailors and dressmakers, and 
the whole mob of hired men. If mothers 
and daughters divided among them the 
work of the home; if Hermes and Stadion, 
streets in Athens, were depopulated of the 
great stream of women who throng them; 
if silk and velvet were replaced by cheap 
cotton fabrics; if these womanly forms 
fulfilled some household industry; if the 
hours lent to flirting and to reading sense- 
less novels were devoted by mothers and 
sisters to the education of children, then 
we would laud such womanly activity, and 
would not ask anything better. But since, 
with few exceptions, it is the opposite 
that takes place, since we see the new 
generation succeeding the old in the same 
and even worse ways of feminine idleness 
and apathy, whether within or without 
the home, we think that woman should be 
persuaded first of all of her individual 
worth and usefulness in her own line of 
ability, as surely as are men, from whom 
she has been accustomed to expect every- 
thing. 

It ought to be understood that God has 
endowed her with a mind of equal capac- 
ity for culture with man and of equal pro- 
ductivity with his; that her hands were 
created not merely to wear rings of gold and 
precious stones acquired through the labors 
of others, but to work and to render service, 
not simply as they are obliged to, but also 
as they are able to mould the well-being of 
the home. They ought to understand 
that they are equally and justly, with men, 
children of their country, whose prosperity 
they may be able to ensure in their own 
circle and according to the measure of 
their ability. Finally, the false idea should 
once for all be scattered to the winds that 
woman is only the ornament and jewel of 
the home and the community, and not a 
useful and beneficial and productive mem- 
ber of both. 

Greek women will understand all these 
things when they are educated wisely and 
completely, when they give themselves to 
all work fitted for their sex, whether with- 
in or without the home, when they have 
the right as free citizens to study the 
political situation of their country, and 
seek along the pathway of law and free- 
dom to place the interest of that country 


set 


as 


cooks, 


the weight of their own individual char- 
acter, they are changed into a stylobate 
of the home into a priceless and indispen- 
sable support of men, into a_ beneficent 
factor of his fortune, instead of an un- 
worthy vessel superficially decorated, ad- 
mired for its colors, but costing a fortune 
to maintain, and condemned to complete 
uselessness. 

This is what we are seeking for the 
Grecian woman. Upon this has turned 
the contest which we took up ten years 
ago, and which, in spite of the resistance we 
have met and the opposition of a great 
part of our women, we hope to bring toa 
successful issue. 

The admission of woman to the univer- 
sity and to the Polytechnic, the extension 
in wider circles of her industrial activity, 


| her eligibility to membership in the ex- | 


amining committees of the public schools 
and in the examination of teachers for di- 


| plomas, the preparation already made by a | 


progressive government for her technica] 


| and special education, the diffusion of her 
philanthropic activity gradually through | 





in good hands, and finally when through | 


the country, the establishment of schools 
on Sunday for the secular education of 
girls and women who are employed dur- 
ing the week, are victories for which we 
may raise trophies upon the thorny road 
we have travelled, so that we may go for- 
ward with courage in the companionship 
of all those truly desiring and laboring for 
domestic and social prosperity. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

117 Rue Notre DAME DEs CUAMPs, | 

PARIS, JUNE 28, 1895. | 

Fancy, Paris! Great big wandering 
hopeless wilderness! Full of everything 
you don’t want, people you don’t care to 
see, places you don't want to go to, nothing 
but women’s hats of corntlower blue! For 
the broad-minded, noble-hearted Parisian 
the place is all right, but for an ignoramus 
like myself, give me Georgeville, P. Q.! 
If I really had to choose between the two 
I would not hesitate in favor of George- 
ville, even if I had to walk to Fitehbay 
for my sugar! 

Now this doesn’t sound grateful, does 
it? Well, I don’t object to Paris, so long 
as it keeps at a safe distance. And it is 
keeping at a reasonable distance, for we, 
if you please, are in the Latin Quarter! 
There is arow of artists’ ateliers in our 
very courtyard, 

Mam’selle Mizippi, Coriander and I have 
spent the day in Purgatory. It had strong 
earthly reminiscences of Jordan, Marsh, R. 
Hl. White, and Houghton & Dutton; but it 
was intensified and multiplied past human 
endurance, till the Hades of the Ancients 
in comparison seemed an attractive water- 
ing-place (hot baths or something of the 
sort): and the French name for this region 
of torture, remorse and horror is Bon 
Marché! Coriander, however, got through 
the customs examination of the Styx very 
easily, and was allowed to pass on to 
Elysian Fields, whence she emerged beam- 
ing, in the customary garb of the Elysian 
blest,a black erépon and a silk waist—to say 
nothing of that robe of invisibility, a blue 
serge, which renders one unseen by swal- 
lowing her identity from the majority. 

What did I bring back as a souvenir of 
that wondrous land? I know now why 
the Sibyl had to have a golden branch to 
enter—it takes the value of a good-sized 
limb to buy anything worth having. 

Prof. B. could not believe that I under- 
stand French, though I do not speak it. 
lam amazed at the readiness with which 
I can understand. I can keep up with any 
ordinary conversation pretty well, but I 
ean’t talk. However, we three females 
have a grand combination, Coriander does 
the intellectual part, the gentle thinking, 
Mizippi the bold demanding, and I the 
understanding. Also, we get on very well. 
Picture to yourself a shop, with demure 
and puzzled attendant serving three queer 
mesdames. Mdlle. Mizippi consults with 
Mdlle. Coriander as to the French word 
for petticoat. Coriander ponders and then 
believes it to be jupon, whereupon Mdlle. 
Mizippi says loudly and suddenly to the 
attendant, ‘‘Jupon!’’ The terrified clerk 
pours out a stream of queries and explana- 
tions, and Mavilia, who has been lingering 
inthe rear, is pulled by the sleeve to find 
out what is being said. The petticoats 
are produced, Coriander concocts an 
elaborate sentence asking for another 
quality; Mdlle. Mizippi fires it off in frag- 
ments, and once more Mavilia interprets 
the price. The transaction is made, Mdlle. 
Mizippi takes the bundle, Coriander hands 
her change to Mavilia to count, and they 
sweep out of the store, followed by Mavilia, 
who strews their path with “Merci biens’’ 
and ‘*Bonjour Mdlles.”” Yea, though Cori- 
ander’s is the knowledge, and of Mdlle. 
Mizippi is the courageous heart, verily 
Marilia’s is the understanding! 

I haven't told you about the Marquise. 
Mrs. T. gave us the address of a charm- 
ing young French girl who she thought 
we might get to go home with us as a 
governess. She told us that she came of 
an excellent (titled) family, greatly re- 
duced in fortune, and that she was now 
living with an aunt, having lost her father, 
and was personally charming. We went, 
and were ushered into a diminutive throne- 
room. The furniture was very rich; there 
were heavy brocades, fine old portraits, 
rich gilding, rare Dresden, old silver—all 
in the little room, which was too full for 
beauty or comfort. Evidently all of them 
had belonged to some rich castle. Our 
hearts sank. Mam’selle was not at home, 
but we would be pleased to wait, which 
we did without being pleased in the least. 

After enough time had passed for us to 
commit the contents of the room to 
memory, the maid reappeared and an- 
nounced that ‘‘Madame la tante."’ would 


| that 


receive us during her niece’s absence. 
Enter Madame la tante, who turned out to 
be Madame la Marquise, a stately person 
in a magnificent satin gown. Yet, despite 
her grandeur, she was ‘affable and inter- 
esting.’’ She and papa did all the talking, 





and they kept it up for three-quarters of | 


an hour. Unfortunately I was of no use, 
so I sat by and took it all in. 


I learned a lot of French history. You 
remember I learned a lot of English 


| history from the tapestry at Bayeux, so I 





am becoming quite accomplished! 

discussed French politics. Papa 
madame off in a tirade against the Ger- 
mans, which he afterward regretted, not 


They 


Rev. Frances E. Townsley, who was 
ordained to the ministry by a Baptis; 
council in Nebraska some years ago, is 
now laboring in Vermont as an evangelist 
under the auspices of the National W. C. 
T. U. Miss Townsley held a two weeks 
series of meetingsin Burlington in Novem. 


| ber, at the invitation of the Burlington 


set | 


from conscientiousness but because when | 


once launched on that subject she went so 
fast that he couldn't follow. They talked 
of travels, and she told us of spending 
three months driving in her own carriage 
through Switzerland. La Marquise deigned 


toask papaif he were in business—peutétre | 


le commerce? She seemed quite relieved 
to hear that he was a redacteur. 

At last, after we had waited over an 
hour, mam/’selle herself appeared and 
madame withdrew. At first sight we knew 


we could never have her, but at first sight | 


we also lost our hearts, She is tall, 
slender, rather pale, with dark hair, and 
the sweetest expression. I don’t wonder 
Mrs. T. found her lovely. She 
reminded me of Julia Marlowe. Her 
French was exquisite, and oh! how I did 
want her for my very own princess! It 
would be a pleasure to wait on her, to 
give her flowers and pretty things, and 
have my friends know her, and make her 
happy, for she looked a little sad; but she 
had engaged herself for another position 
two weeks ago. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Louise Baker, who for seven years 
was pastor of an old historic church in 
Nantucket, contributed the tenth article in 
the series of ‘Occupations and Professions 
for Women” given in Zion's Herald dur- 
ing the past year. She told something of 
her experiences in pastoral work, and 
drew the conclusion that “labor in 
community is largely the same to any 


Christian worker,’ whether a man or 
a woman. To the young woman con- 


templating the ministry as a life work, 
Miss Baker would say: 

Be sure that the profession calls you. 
Do not enter upon it as an avocation ; be 
certain that it is your vocation. But I 
should say the same to any young man, 
And yet, while it must be allowed that in 
asense the woman ministry is still some- 
what phenomenal, it is possible that in the 
near future it shall be so neither in en- 
vironment nor popular acknowledgment. 

The Epworth League of the M. E, 
Chureh, which differs from the Christian 
Endeavor Society chiefly in name, 
rapidly training young men and women to 
work together in the church and State, At 
the election of officers of Bruce Chapter. 
Asbury Church, Springtield, Mass., the 
Australian system of voting was used, and 
the youth of both sexes shared the labors 
and honors of the election. A vote upon 
the question “Shall women be admitted to 
the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church ?” was unanimously ‘tyes,”’ as was 
to be expected under the conditions. 

The London Methodist Times holds that 
women are eligible as local preachers, and 
says that in many circuits the names of 
women appear on full plan. It says, further: 

They are also eligible, when fully ac- 
credited local preachers, for membership 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Local Preach- 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association, and not long 
ago a woman was placed upon the super- 
annuitant list, and received her annuity 
for several years. until her death. The 
action of the Conference in regard to 
women representatives both in 1894 and 
1895 is a distinetly retrograde step, as, in 
our opinion, there is no doubt whatever 
that prior to the resolution of the Birming- 
ham Conference women duly qualified 
were eligible for election as lay representa- 
tives to Conference. The Conference in 
1894, however, directed that ‘in future no 
chairman of any Synod shall receive the 
nomination of a woman representative 
until the Conference shall have determined, 
by legislative action, to admit women as 
representatives, and until such new 
legislation has been submitted for approval 
to the District Synods."’ This resolution 
has, by the course of events, and by a 
strange inconsistency, become the new 
legislation, as the Conference in 1895 
simply declined to adopt the reeommenda- 
tion of the committee which had been 
especially appointed to consider the sub- 
ject in 1894. We are therefore thrown 
back upon the resolution of the 1894 Con- 
ference, which, we think, would not have 
been carried if the representatives of that 
Conference had known that they were, by 
passing them there, closing the door to 
women which had hitherto been open. 
This matter, however, does not affect the 
eligibility of women to hold the office of 
local preachers, and, indeed, every other 
office in the church except that of a lay 
representative to Conference. This great 
injustice and anomaly will. we have no 
doubt, in the near future be remedied. 

Miss Anna Downey, State Evangelist of 
the Illinois W. C. T. U. and National 
Evangelist, held a series of meetings dur- 
ing last month in Effingham, Altamont 
and Decatur. She was welcomed and 
assisted by the pastors of several de- 
nominations, and, by invitation, preached 
in their respective churches. After a 
series of meetings at Adrian, Mich., she 
will go to St. Louis for a long period of 
evangelistic work. 


is 


any | 


W. C. T. U. “The large vestry of the 
First Baptist Church was tendered the 
‘ladies for their use, and the people who 
came out to hear the Scriptures so ably 
and eloquently expounded were greatly 
profited,” says a correspondent of the 
Watchuwan. A union service of the two 
Congregational, the Methodist and Baptist 
churches was held in the Baptist church 
on the closing Sunday evening. The 
large auditorium was packed to its utmost 
capacity. F. M. A, 
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THE SILENT FORCES OF PROGRESS. 
It is always more or less hazardous to 
approach the discussion of present day 
problems from the standpoint of the ideal. 


| The present time is marked by the ascend- 





ancy of the practical interests of life, and 
by the demand that all theory shall serve 
those interests. Indeed, “Theory” stands 
pilloried, as it were, before that implacable 
judge *‘Common Sense,’ compelled either 
to show that it can help the world to press 
a little nearer the summit of the material. 
or be hanged by the neck until dead, 

Yet, with Lowell, I believe that “the 
irremovable basis of the real the 
ideal ;"’ that practical gains are permanent 
only when they are in harmony with the 


is 


| ideal; that the silent spiritual influences 


are still the great operative forces for the 
redress of wrong and the development of 
character. I can offer nothing that will 
delight the practical,—no statistics, no re- 
port, no record of gains or losses. If what 
I shall say to you have any worth, it is 
that it comes straight from my own con- 
viction, 

The question of the future of the colored 
people in America is held by many to 
the most persistent and perplexing 
problem with which the country has to 
deal. Governments find it a most em- 
barrassing question for legislation. In one 
section of our country it is the burning 
question of the hour; it dwarfs all other 
interests, prevents wholesome natural rela- 
tions between man and man, thrusts itself 
between the brothers of the two sections 
when they would fain clasp hands, and 
says, ‘“‘Not yet.” The philanthropy of 
the country recognizes its obligations to 


be 


the problem by giving its money, its 
sympathy, its personal service to the 


mental and moral uplifting of the colored 
people. But perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of the importance of the question is 
furnished by the sociologie literature ot 
the period, for it is clear that a question 
is broader than the domain of sectional 
polities when it is formulated and handled 
with profound seriousness by the inter- 
preters of social phenomena. The results 
of all this attention must be a closer ex- 
amination of facts, a penetration below 
the surface, and a truer estimate of the 
relation of this question to other great 
facts of the world’s history. It is only in 
this wide outlook that we shall get the 
reconciliation of seemingly discordant 
facts, that we shall renew our faith in the 
unity of mankind, that we shall draw hope 
and courage and the patience to wait. P 

There seems to me no more common, 
and perhaps more natural mistake than 
that of regarding the Negro, with the 
series of events that make up his history, 
as an isolated fact of human experience, 
as unrelated to a past as poor Topsy de- 
clared herself to be, not fitting anywhere 
in the environment of the present. The 
mischief of this conception has been three- 
fold: it has armed the hatred of his ene- 
mies; it has betrayed his friends into « 
mistaken policy for his advancement: and, 
worst of all (for the subjective side of a 
misconception is always the most momen- 
tous), it has forced the colored man to see 
himself in a wrong perspective. He thinks 
that in all history his lot has no parallel. 
He sees himself a unique instance of 
persecution and oppression. He does not 
see that what has befallen him is but one 
more scene of the spectacle the world’s 
advance has furnished of weakness bound 
and driven before strength. He does not 
find a parallel in Jewish persecution or in 
the miseries of Russian serfdom. He 
misses the stay of knowing there are other 
burden-bearers besides himself. He be- 
lieves that he treads the wine-press alone. 
He has been content to aim at relaiive 
rather than absolute standards. He has 
been satisfied with poor performances, 
and sometimes with mere semblances. He 
has been content to be praised out of all 
proportion to his merit, and has been 
willing to bask in applause for deeds 
whose only claim to notice was that the 
actor was a Negro. Iam sure I speak the 
thought of the best of my race when I 
rejoice that the day of petty standards of 
achievement is almost over. 

The world is demanding, and we are 
demanding, higher measurements. *‘ The 
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strenuous soul,’ says Emerson, “hates see it in the growing love of freedom and | At last Roy thought of a plan to keep 
cheap successes.” 1am glad that distine- | fair play. I know of no more striking | Brownie from hurting him, and he tied | 
tion is a harder thing to attain. illustration of the power of ideal right to | her tail around one of his legs. Brownie 

There can be no doubt that it is the | subordinate the baser qualities than that | soon found that she was fast, and she 
same misconception which makes his ene. | of this great Saxon people, slowly shaking | tried to jump away from Roy. She could 
mies deny to the Negro common thoughts | itself free from the iniquity of cruelty | not shake him off, and off she bounded, 
and aspirations. They see his crime, not | and oppression, curbing its own power | dragging the little boy over the hard 
as the product of ignorance and degrada- | by restrictive legislation, guarding itself | ground. He cried out as loud as he could, 
tion, but as something quite of its own | against the besetting temptations of its | and his mother came running to help 

| 


| 


kind, coincident with his birth and in- | own strength. him. She did not dare to near the | 
separable from him, They are sceptical I listened once to that wonderfully de. | frightened cow, for fear that she would | 
as to whether he is capable of any moral | scriptive music that begins the oratorio | run faster than ever; and around and 
training. And it is equally clear that | of ‘The Creation.’ First a few bars of | around the yard they went. Roy was in 
many of his friends, are not quite sure | chaotic, half-muttered sound, then gradu- | great danger of being killed. 
whether his case needs the universal or | ally from out the inarticulate murmur the At last the little boy’s legs slipped out 
special treatment. They are not yet cer. violins detached themselves in a slender | of the knot, and he lay on the ground 
tain that they are reckoning with all the | thread of music. The strain mounted | very still until his mother picked him up 
possibilities of a human soul, clearer and clearer, one after another of and carried him into the house. He was 
If I could say any one thing to-day | the instruments allied themselves to the | badly stunned and bruised by the terrible 
with more impressiveness than another, | theme, the violins always keeping their | jolting over the rough ground. 
it would be these solemn words of Emer. | pure uplift onward in a crescendo of I am glad to tell you that Roy was soon 
son’s, * There is one mind common to all | harmony till the trumpets proclaimed the | well again. You may be sure that he will 
individual men. Every man is an inlet to | ‘‘Let there be light.” The progress of | be more careful in the future.—E. L. Vin- 
the same and to all of the same. He that | the world gives an analogy. Out of the | cent, in Our Little Ones, 
is once admitted to the right of reason is | chaos of conflicting interests, of igno- 
made a freeman of the whole estate. What | rance, cruelty, selfishness, a divine voice 
Plato has thought he may think, what a | arose, with clear enunciation of the one- 
saint has felt he may feel; what at any | ness of humanity. The Christian religion 
time has befallen any man he can under- | sustained the note. One after another 
stand. Who hath access to this universal | the influences of civilization are uniting 
mind is a party to all that is or can be, for | to bear the theme on to glorious fulfil- 
this is the only and sovereign agent.” ment. The cause of a weaker people may 
To believe this with heart and mind and | be trusted to the deepening moral senti- 
strength is to have the highest working | ment. It may be reckoned upon to give 
principle of a life. There is no arrogance | the Negro the opportunity to do what he 
in the thought; there is exaltation, but | can. He has no right to ask more. 
there is humility, too. Take it into your The second set of influences are those 
heart, you whose claim to the common | that are making for the growth of personal 
inheritance is discredited, and it shal) | character in the Negro himself. Not long 
spread its glow over every act of your life. | ago I said to a friend, whose optimism 
When a nation is absorbed in the making | always encourages me, that the frequency 
of its own material greatness, it is about | of crime and lynching in the South made 
certain that the silent forces beneath the | the outlook rather discouraging. ‘Oh, 
surface will be unheeded. The peculiar | no,” he replied, cheerfully; ‘it isn't half as 
temptation of the present lies in the in- | bad as it looks on its face. You must 
toxication of the American people with | keep in mind that it’s the fellow that com- 
their unprecedented prosperity. They are | mits crime or the one who is lynched that 


y 
go 


=—-— 


HUMOROUS. 





“You must go to bed now, dear. You 
know the chickens all go to roost with the 
sun.”’ “Yes, but then their mamma always 
goes with them.” 


Proud Father.—That is a sunset my 
daughter painted. She studied painting 
abroad, you know. Friend.—Ah! that ex- 
plains it. I never saw a sunset like that 
in this country.— Puck. 

**Lost a small calf, his two behind legs 
is white. He is a she calf. Everybody 
who finds him gets five dollars.’ A Dutch 
farmer posted this advertisement in a 
Pennsylvania tavern. 

First Cyclienne.—Wasn't it lovely coast- 
ing down that last hill? Second Cyclienne. 
—Perfectly delightful! 1 was scared to 
death all the way. Never enjoyed any- 
thing so much in my life. 

“What makes them lynch people?” 
asked the boy who thirsts for knowledge 


fascinated by the bewildering show of art, | we hear about. We don’t hear of all those | wpe show others that the law must be 
science and mechanical invention. Never | other fellows who are minding their own | obeyed.’ ‘But isn’t lynching against the 
was there such public and private magnifi. | business, saving their money, educating | law?” ‘‘Why-er, of course—oh, run along 


to bed, child.” 


“What shocking customs the Pilgrim 
fathers had!’’ remarked the very modern 
girl. 

‘Their manners were austere.”’ 

“Yes, but they seem to have had no 
sense of propriety in dress. I have just 
been looking at pictures of them in a his- 
tory. It seems almost incredible, but in 
those days the men wore the bloomers!” 
— Washington Star. 


their children, and living the lives of good 
citizens. When those fellows come to be 
counted, you'll tind them in the majority.” 
I have been grateful to him ever since for 
giving me this antidote for temporary de- 
pression. 

Here, in the midst of a brilliant civiliza- 
tion, it has been ordained that the colored 
race should make its beginnings, should 


cence in a country so young; never such 
a field for the unworn energies of a people 
as this land, with its physical resources as 
yet scarcely more than suggested, The 
wealth of the country grows with such 
acceleration, as if it were the proverbial 
snowball, pushed by the whole American 
people, or like the fabulous increase in 
that old arithmetic example that used to 


delight our childhood, the ‘two centsaday | commence its ascent of steeps which 
and double it every day for a month.’’ We | other races have already climbed. Its WORST THING HE COULD THINK OF. 


Gentleman (getting out of the cab and 


development is subject to no special laws, # 
ere 


wants no prescribed environment. — Its 
needs are as varied as are its individual en- 
dowments. Trade, manual labor, science, 
philosophy, art, each and all have a mes- 


learn to-day that one portion of the country 
has produced some monument of wealth 
and enterprise, only to hear to-morrow 
that in another part something larger, 
more magnificent has taken shape. To. 


tending the driver his exact fare) 
you are, cabby. 
Cabby—What’s that? 
Gentleman— Your fare. 
Cabby—A quarter! And it ‘ud ha’ been 


day some accomplished fact of scientific | sage for this people as for others. Its | 0VeT the two miles at the next lamp-post! 
Pc le alae > Reena amneer t teenee | teieitiien ta talon Sleek mil Bie And you're supposed to be a gentleman! 
invention takes our breath away ; to-mor- | intelligence is being quickened and _ its Gentleman—I hope so. 


intellect trained by the universal means 
of learning and experience. Its tastes are 
acquit of any impiety the woman who | being formed by the same high standards 
said she felt quite sure that if Edison were | of westhetie perfection. Its moral and 
only permitted to live long enough, he | spiritual life are drawing their strength 
would means by which it} from the same high sources of spiritual 
wouldn't be necessary to die at all. The | inspiration. Silently these shaping influ- 
story of the growth of our country in the | ences work on small results yet, and almost 
past thirty years reads like a fairy story | unnoticed, in the dazzle of the civilization 
of magic wands and wonderful creations | with which it is surrounded. Only a few 


row we learn that it projects a scheme 
more daring still, One can quite easily 


Cabby—Garn! You aint! You're a 
Harmenian atrocity!—Exchange. 





RHEUMATISM RUNS RIOT 
discover a 
When there is lactic acid in the blood. 
Liniments and lotions will be of no perma- 
nent benefit. A cure can be accomplished 
only by neutralizing this acid, and for this 
purpose Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 


springing up in the night. more homes of thrift and intelligence | medicine, because Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
It is not strange that in a time when the | here, a few more ambitious men and the only true blood purifier prominently 


° . in the public eye. 
women there, a few more strong of pur- ’ 


pose and resolute of will, a few more 
lifting their heads into the rarer atmos- 
phere of intelleet and art. Only a poor 


surface of things is so alluring the influ- 
ence of ethereal ideas should be disre- 
garded. A little more than thirty years 
ago, When Americans were called upon to 


Hoop’s PILus act easily, yet promptly 
and effectively, on the liver and bowels. 


Ze, 





test the sincerity of the words, ‘* My | attempt here, crude and abortive, only an 
Country,” it was easy to watch the play | ineffectual struggle there, but they re- 
of a great moral force. In a country with | cord an inspiration — little beginnings ALBUMS 


which shall one day materialize into an Fer Unmeunted 


aggregate of intelligence and character 
that shall be a worthy acquisition to this 


un empty treasury, with its resources so 
unexplored that ‘the trees were yet grow- 
Great Variety. 





ing and the iron unmined with which a 
navy was to be built and armored,” there 
was little upon the surface to distract 
popular attention from the moral spec- 
tacle. Men did see, and they will never 
forget the impressiveness of the scene,—a 


American people. And sometimes, when COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER. 
I am more sanguine, I feel that what it 
may add will be of rare quality, for I 
conceive the mission of sorrow and perse- 
cution to be as beneficent in the life of a 
race as in the life of an individual. Some- 
thing finer survives than could have ex- 
without it. If this be true, the 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 








people going to war with only a moral 
conviction for sword and shield, and a 


plain, rugged man at the White House | isted 


Especial Offers. 


“ pert is > “uy " r > wi ( > of H 7 - ° race 3 > . = oe * 
carrying his country through the wild contribution of my own race will be the The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
waters of that period by the supreme | inestimable one of a chastened character. attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 


af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
sponsible for it, the following especial offers are 
made : 


THE ARMENIANS: 
OR 


The People of Ararat. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 


Maria L. BALDWIN. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW ROY MILKED BROWNIE. 


Roy is a little country boy. His father 
lives on a large farm, and keeps a good 
many cows. Roy likes the country, and 
has a great deal of sport with the ducks, 


rectitude of moral purpose. 

But now, as then, the making of des. 
tinies is the work of irresistible, hidden 
influences. If the future of any people 
may not be interpreted by their signs, it 
may not anywhere. And the future of the 
colored people may be read in the opera- 
tion of two sets of moral influences. 

The first is the increasing power of al- 
truistic sentiment, which may be said to 





embody under various manifestations the | rabbits, colts and other animals on the Religion, and Missions among them. 
P y > ar vy ni ; ; ic y _.LUSTRATIONS, 
idea of the brotherhood of man. You | farm. From morning until night he is By Rev. M_C_ GABRIELIAN, M.D. 


busy. 

But Roy also likes to help about the 
farm work. He is getting large enough 
to think he can milk some of the cows in 
the busy time of the year, when his father 
has so much to do. 

One evening Roy’s father was at work 
in the hay-field. Roy drove the cows 
home and got the pails to milk. He sat 
down by Brownie, a nice young cow, and 
began to milk; but the flies kept biting 
her, and she hit Roy in the face with her 
tail a number of times. 


220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 


may note the influence of this principle 
in the thousand and one charities of the 
day; in the ideas of University Extension 
College Settlement; in the public bequests 
of rich men. You may see it in the growing 
recognition that strength has its highest 
mission in protecting, not in annihilating, 
the weak; in the quick, indignant protest 
that goes forth whenever weakness is 
taken unfair advantage of by strength. 
You may find it laid down in social science 
as the only corner-stone upon which civil, 
ization can be enduringly built. You may 


The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 25c 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 

reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 

Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 

Forest Grove, Pa. 


Morphine Habit Cared in 16 
OPIUM se corte 














EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasany 


home. Special advantages in elocution, 


and the Literature of the English, French, 
| German 


and Latin Languages, also in 


Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for College, Scientitic 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 18905. 

Catalo, ue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M, Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’'S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 


Unsectarian. 
Schools, 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarrumore: 

PENN. Ogens 9th month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For tull particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 
NEw York, MAy 30, 1894, 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co.,, 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satisfac- 
tion. It is the best material for the pur- 
pose that I have seen. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 


INSIST -_ nares “Knitted Table Padding. 


_Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 
Do 
You 











WAVAYATAYAYAY 


Crochet 


Ifso,ask your dealer forthe «7 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread = 


‘ 
or send ten cents in stamps £- 
and receive a sample e 





mn 
x 


spool, 500 yards, by mail. ¢ 
You will pronounce it as 5: 
thousands of other ladies 5£ 
have, the best you have 
ever used. Try it. 


Work > Glasgo nog Thread Co., 











Scxsrorweneeoor~oee 
CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can. read 
our special offer, and show it to_all your 
friends. = 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTE! 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


to be awarded Address ons bis A 

18 Columbia Ave,, 

ee and Home, ‘pyiaoeipuia, Pa, 
ee 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights, Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Auice Stone Biackwe tz, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EAstMAN Over 8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with riptive text. B 
HENRY BLANEY Size 7%x9% Cloth Gilt 
Edges Boxed $2.50 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura DAyTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele- 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size 7x9inches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 
NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON OHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
pd Size7x9'4inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyNn YAres Kern, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM Wa ter Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKE. author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By Oviver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALLOVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 : 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TRrRowpripGe 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Evererr T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

“Little Daughter’’) By Grace Le BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY” 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke Ly PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
7§ cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, st. Louis and 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


6 45 A M Mail and Passenger. 

' . ' a 

00 A Express. Parlor cars Boston 
’ 


M Da 
. « to Troy and Saratoga. 

M Sundays only. Accommodations 
. » for Troy and Albany. 


Passenger accommodation. 


Daily. Fast Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


7,00 P. M. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause 
way Street, Boston. 

J. KR. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July ist. 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 


Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 
We have been in the Loan Business for eight Years, 


fast 











| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write tous. Reference, 
Evreka BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1§71. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


1, If a person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publishermay 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. . 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not 
{8 responsible for the payment, 








NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


All friends of justice and equal rights are 
earnestly invited to assemble in the Twenty 
eighth Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Saffrage Association, in 
the Church of Our Father, Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 25 to 28, 1896. 

We rejoice in the immense gains made in 
this and other countries since our last Con- 
vention, Utah completing a trinity of true 
republics at the summit of the Rockies, South 
Australia fully enfranchising the women of 
its vast Territory. We hail with joy the 
magnificent growth of public sentiment re- 
sulting in the submission of a Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment to the Constitutions of 
of New York, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and 
California by their respective State Legisla- 
tures; the twenty-six votes for women’s full 
enfranchisement in the recent Constitutional 

Jonvention of South Carolina; the result of 

the vote on the sham referendum in Massa- 
chusetts, showing that one out of every three 
men, and twenty-five out of every twenty- 
six women of that conservative Common- 
wealth who expressed at the ballot-box their 
opinions on our question, were in favor of 
equal suffrage—a startling revelation to the 
remonstrants throughout the entire nation. 
We point with pride to the splendid results 
of the work of our Association in organizing 
State Societies in Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Nevada, Arizona, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and Delaware, so 
that when we assemble in Washington at 
our Annual Convention, for the first time in 
our history the Association will be composed 
of organizations in every State and Territory 
except Alaska, linked together in one great 
national body. 

This call is addressed to all those who de- 
sire the physical, intellectual and moral im- 
provement of mankind. 

Susan B. Antuony President. 
RACHEL Foster Avery, Secretary. 
GENERAL INFORMATION, 

The Hotel Headquarters will be at the 
Arno, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
Church of Our Father. As street cars are 
not available, the hotel has arranged to run 
a ‘bus during hours convenient for the Con- 
vention, at a fare of ten cents each way. 

Rates for room and board—§$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room. Some 
large rooms with several beds will accom- 
modate more. There are some small rooms 
on the fourth and fifth floors for one person 
each at the same rates. Two elevators. 

The Hotel Oxford (corner of 14th and New 
York Ave., N. W.) has also made a special 
rate of 75 cents per day on European plan, 
where two persons occupy same room, or $2 
per day on American plan, where two per- 
sons occupy a room, or, if separate, $1 on 
European plan, and $2.50 on American plan, 
for delegates and friends of the cause attend- 
ing the Convention. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many there are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to attend 
to write direct to the hotel of their choice, 
securing room. Be sure to state that you will 
be in attendance at the Convention and expect 
our rates. 

RAILROAD RATES.—The usual rate of a 
fare and one-third for the round trip has been 
secured for roads east of the Mississippi 
River. For any special instructious address 
the Chairman of Railroad Rates, Miss Mary 
G. Hay, National Headquarters, 141 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

All railroads belonging to the New Eng- 
land Passenger Committee — the Central 
Traftic Association, Trunk Line Association, 
Southern Passenger Association, and the 
Western Passenger Association—have grant- 
ed us arate of one and a third fare on cer- 
titicate plan for our National Convention in 
Washington in January. 

Each person must pay full fare going, and 
must get a certificate from her ticket agent. 
At the Convention it will be signed by a 
special agent and the Secretary of Railroad 
Rates. These certificates will be presented 
to ticket agent in Washington for return 
tickets; and only one-third fare will be 
charged. 

This rate is for all delegates and visitors 
and for any others desiring to go to Washing- 
ton at this time. The tickets are good going 
January 20, 21,22 and 28, and good returning 
until January 31, 18%. The agent will be 
with us to sign the certificates on Saturday, 
January 25. 

Invite your friends to go to Washington at 
this time, and make this the largest conven- 
tion we have ever held there. 

The New York delegates to the Washing- 
ton Convention are going over the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway, ‘‘ Royal Blue Line,” and if 
enough will go, a special car will be put on 
the train leaving New York at 2 P. M., Jan 
2” New England delegates are invited to 
join them. This is a splendid train, as the 
* Royal Blue Line” is one of the best roads 
going to Washington. =u 

The New England Passenger Association 
has granted a fare and a third, and we hope 
many will go from the New England States, 
thus showing them the necessity of giving 
us a better rate next year. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Sec. Railroad Rates N. A. 8. A. 


Executive Committee Meeting will be held 





ANNUAL 


OF 


MEETING 


THE 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held in Association HALL, corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, Boston, beginning Tuesday evening, January 14, and con- 
tinuing during the morning, afternoon and evening of Wednesday, January 15. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President of the Association, will preside, and 


there will be good music. 


The first session on Tuesday Evening, January 14, at 7.45 P. M., will 
be a YouNnG PEopLe’s SuFFRAGE MEETING, similar to the bright and suc- 
cessful one held last May during Anniversary Week, and the speakers will 
include members or graduates of prominent colleges, and other young women 


speakers who are earnest suffragists. 


Miss Maud Thompson, Miss Mabel E. 
Adams, of Quincy, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, Mr. Fletcher Dobyns, of 


Harvard University, and Mr. Edson Reifsnyder, of Tufts College, are among 
those who have promised to participate. The East Boston Choral Society, 
consisting of seventy voices, conducted by Mr. J. H. Ripley, have gener- 
ously volunteered their services, also Mr. Frederick Jameson, late tenor of St. 
Thomas’ church, New York City. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will preside. 


Wednesday Morning, January 15, the annual Business MEETING will 


be held in the same hall at 


10 A. M. 


President’s annual address, Mrs. 


Mary A. Livermore; Report of Secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney; Report 
of Treasurer, Francis J. Garrison; Report of Chairman of Ex. Com., Mrs. 
J. W. Smith; Report of Plan of Work Committee, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith ; 


Report of Superintendents of Departments: 


Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. 


Livermore; Parlor Meetings, Mrs. Benedict, for Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page ; 
Securing Woman’s Days at State and County Fairs, Chautauquas, etc., Mrs. 
Anna S. Brown; Work among Colleges, Miss Cora A. Benneson; among 
Episeopalians, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting; among Universalists, Miss Oliver ; 
among Unitarians, Mrs. S. D. Field; among Methodists, Mrs. Lauretta 
Richardson; among Catholics, Mrs. Annie G. Murray; among Congrega- 
tionalists, Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPherson; among Presbyterians, Mrs. ]. M. 
slack ; Suffrage Literature in steamboats and railroad stations, Mrs. Lilias 
B. C. Davenport; Press, Mrs. Annie T. Auerbach; Woman’s JourNAL and 
Woman's Column in Libiaries, Miss Mary Ware Allen; Election of Officers, 
Report of Committee on Resolutions ; three-minute reports from local Leagues. 


Wednesday Afternoon (at 2.30 P. M.) will be devoted to a symposium 


on the question, **Do Women Need the Ballot?” 


Different phases of the 


subject will be presented by representative women and men in ten-minute 


speeches: **Does the teacher need it: 


**Does the professional woman need it?” 


>” 


**Does the working woman need it?” 
“ stl | sed it?” “D 
Does the mother need it? o 


the Husbands Need It?” etc., etc., and among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Rev. Thomas Scully, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Rev. Florence 
Kollock, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, Miss Mary N. Chase, of Vermont, and Wm. 


Lloyd Garrison. 


Wednesday Evening (at 7.45 P. l 
(on **Some Economic Aspects of the Woman Suflrage 


Graham Brooks 


M.) there will be addresses by John 


Question”), Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Philip S. Moxom, and Mrs. 


Laura Ormiston Chant. 


The splendid vote cast in favor of woman suffrage at the recent State 
election attests the deep interest felt in the question, and the hosts of our 


allies. 


We trust that our friends throughout the State will co-operate with 


us in making these meetings in every way successful and effective, as they 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. Every League is requested to send 
delegates, and fraternal delegates from the W. C. T. U. and other organiza- 
tions of women who desire the enfranchisement of women will be welcomed. 


Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
AMANDA M. LouGEE, 
Harriet E. Turner, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 











in the parlor of the Arno, at? A. M., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 23. The closing session of the 
Executive Committee will be at the same 
place, 9% A. M., Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

This is the year for our Congressional 
Hearing, the exact date of which will be 
announced later. It is desired that each 
State Delegation select its own representa- 
tive for this hearing. 

The Annual Convention Sermon will be 
given by Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Providence, R. 1., Sunday afternoon, Jan. 26. 

Among the speakers expected are Susan 
B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman-Catt, Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Ella Knowles Haskell, 
Assistant Attorney-General of Montana, 
Rey. Auna Howard Shaw, Rev. Anna Gar. 
lin Spencer, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of California. 
There will also be brief speeches from all the 
State Presidents in attendance. 

Admission to all sessions will be free. 

N. B. There will be a National Confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, Association Hall, the 
afternoon and evening of Jan. 31. Eminent 
speakers are expected, and it is hoped that 
many of the delegates will make this an 
opportunity to visit the City of Brotherly 
Love. There will probably be an extension 
of time of railroad tickets for those desiring 
to attend the meeting at Philadelphia. 





NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For the above meeting, the Royal Blue 
Line, in connection with the various New 
England railroads, has made a rate of one 
fare and a third for the round trip from all 
principal points in the East to Washington 
and return. This makes fare from Boston 


to Washington and return, $12.67; from 
Worcester, $11.34; Providence, $11.67; Hart- 
ford, Ct., $11.67: New Haven, $10.67: New 


York, 88.67, and proportionately low fares 
from all other points. 

The above rates from Boston, Worcester 
and Providence, apply via Sound Lines to 
New York. All rail rates are: from Boston 
$15.34: Worcester, S14: Providence, 314.40, 
The New York delegation, including Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, will use the Royal Blue 
Line, and the New England delegates and 
their friends have been invited to join them, 
An illustrated “‘Guide to Washington,”’ to- 
gether with further information regarding 
tickets, times of trains, etc., may be secured 
by addressing A. J. Simmons, New England 
agent, 211 Washington Street, Boston. 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tuk WomAn’s JoURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

31.00. 


2. For one new subscriber one year on 


1, For cash, on receipt of 


trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 


receipt of ee « © » » wo ee 


se 
THE UTAH JUBILEE. 


On receipt of the President’s proclama- 
tion of Statehood on Jan. 4, the people of 
Utah, men and women, without distine- 
tion of party, met in Salt Lake City, 
January 6, and observed the day as a 
triumphal holiday in celebration of the 
entrance of the Territory upon its career 
as the 45th State of the Union. The capital 
city was literally clothed in bunting and 
decorations of great variety and beauty. 

The day opened with the booming of 
cannon and the ringing of bells. This 
was followed by an immense street parade 
of soldiers of the 16th U. S. infantry, State 
militia, police, State and civic officials, 
fraternal societies, local organizations of 
various kinds, and citizens. The streets 
were thronged with visitors from all parts 
of the State, and the grand procession ter- 
minated at the great Mormon Tabernacle. 
where the exercises were held. 

Acting Governor Richards called the 
assemblage to order and presided during 
the exercises, and at the right point 
surrendered the office to the new gover- 
nor, Heber M. Wells. Wilford Woodruff, 
president and head of the Mormon church, 
led ,in prayer, after which the oath oj 
office was administered to the new State 
officers by Chief Justice Zane. 

Gov. Wells delivered an inaugural ad- 





dress, in which he congratulated the peo- 
ple of Utah upon the auspicious occasion 
which had called them together, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United States 
was to be congratulated as well as the 
State of Utah. 

The Governor extended the hand of 
greeting to the women, who are now, 
under the State Constitution, admitted to 
equal suffrage with men In concluding 
his address he said: 

Our patriotism must never falter. Our 
allegiance to the National Government will 
ever remain supreme. If ever clouds of 
war hover over the land, Utah’s sons will 
be found in the vanguard, defending 
national rights and honor. 

In the evening the city was illuminated, 
and a grand ball, attended by the retired 


| and new State officers and the elite of the 


State, brought the proceedings to a close. 
The Legislature met the same day and 


organized, nn. OB. 
-_—-- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The next Fortnightly Meeting will be 
held in the Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Jan, 14, at 2.30 
P.M. Rev. Florence E. Kollock, late of 
Pasadena, Cal., will lecture on ‘The 
Women of the Pacific Coast,’ with whom 
she has an extensive acquaintance. Miss 
Kollock is a very bright and interesting 
speaker, and always delights her audi- 
ences. 

After the lecture there will be an open- 
ing of the ‘mite-boxes.”” Every person 
holding a mite-box is requested to present 
it to the committee. Its chairman is 
Miss Catharine Wilde, and she has a list 
of those who have taken them to fill with 
contributions of money. They will be 
opened in the presence of the audience, 
the contents of each box counted, and the 
total amount deposited in the treasury. 

Tea, cocoa and light refreshments will 
be served at the close. All are invited. 

Mary A, Livermore, Pres. 
a -_<-- 


MISS BARTON IN CHICAGO. 


Miss Clara Barton visited Chicago last 
week by invitation of the committee of 
two hundred prominent Chicago women 
who have organized to raise funds for the 
Red Cross relief work in Armenia. Miss 
Barton met the president, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, and many of the mem- 
bers, at 15 Washington Street, and ex- 
plained to them her plans. Her address 
covered substantially the same ground as 
the one she gave a few days ago in the 
Boston City Hall, and proved equally 
satisfactory. 

The plan of the Chicago women is to 
raise funds on a large scale by a series of 
fashionable entertainments, and the re- 
ports presented at this meeting show the 
energy with which they have taken up 
the work. Mrs. 8. E. Gross reported that 
the arrangements for the children’s charity 
ball at Kinsley’s, Jan. 14, were completed. 
“Do not waste any time on that,” said 
she; ‘‘my ball is taking care of itself,”’ 

Mrs. C. F, Pierce reported that five en- 
tertainments would be held, two on the 
North Side, two on the West Side, and 
one at Oak Park. 

Miss Gillette announced an entertain- 
ment the next Thursday at the Grand 
Opera House, for which 1,500 tickets 
would be sold at $1.50 each. 

For the West Side, Mrs. Adeline Sher- 
wood reported that the next day a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the West 
End Woman’s Club would be held, when 
she would lay the matter before them. 

Mrs. Brooks, of the Hyde Park commit- 
tee, reported it had arranged to havea 
musicale on Monday evening, Jan. 13, by 
artists, and that 800 tickets would be sold, 
with no expenses incurred except for 
printing the tickets. 

Still another entertainment by E. Bur- 
ton Holmes was promised, this to take 
place at Central Music Hall at some near 
future date. The Comedy Stock Company 
has promised a performance at the Mar- 
quette Club, and the Boetti Opera Com- 
pany has pledged its services also. The 
Ravenswood Opera Company has promised 
to produce “Pinafore’’ as its contribution 
to the cause. 

Mr. Holmes, of Jefferson Park, said they 
would hold an entertainment, aided by 
Norwood and Park Ridge. 

The reform department of the Woman's 
Club will hold two entertainments, one 
for grown people and the other a magi- 
cian’s entertainment for children, and it 
is hoped the whole club will assist. 

The money contributed by ‘‘The Little 
Friends of Armenia’ was turned over to 


the general fund, of which Mrs. S. E. 
Gross is treasurer. 
Mrs. Bluthardt and Mrs. Howard 


Kretschmar were appointed a committee 
to wait on the Germania Club. Mrs. 
Abbot was made chairman of the board 
of trade committee. 

Miss Gillette announced that Plymouth 
Church was offered free for any entertain- 
ment, and that the general collection the 
next Sunday night at Central Music Hall 
would go to the cause. 

These reports were most encouraging. 








as the committee had been at work only a 
week. Miss Barton said: 

Ladies, I have thought as I sat here and 
looked over this crowd of people listening 
to the well-spoken reports, what a sight 
this would be to the famishing souls 7,000 
miles away, waiting and praying for help, 
if they for a moment could look upon and 
understand it. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. G. H. 
Pullman, Miss Barton’s secretary, and by 
Rev. Frederick D. Greene. Mr. Geene said 
there should be no need of a spoken ap. 
peal for money to aid in the good cause. 
If 50,000 persons already perished and 
350,000 more on the verge of perishing 
were not an appeal, preaching and urging 
would be no good, It was time to get 
down to business, as the present disaster 
was colossal. This should be done to save 
the name of Christianity and preserve to 
the English vocabulary the word humanity. 

A mass-meeting in Central Music Hall 
was held the following Sunday afternoon. 
Mayor Swift presided, and there were 
addresses by Miss Barton, Hon. Goe, E. 
Adams, Gen. O. O. Howard. Rev. F. D. 
Greene, Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Dr. Wm. 
C. Gray. Rev. Frank M. Bristol, Dr. P. S. 
Henson and others. 

The Inter-Ocean says: 

The work which the women of Chicago 
have so nobly begun, the men of Chicago 
should take up and push forward in a 


large way. Our citizens should prove 
themselves worthy of such wives and 


sisters, 

The women of every city and town in 
the country should take the matter up 
and do their utmost. A, SH 


-_-- — 


RIGHTS OF MASSACHUSETTS WIVES. 





In Massachusetts a married woman is 
now an independent person from her hus- 
band; she has a mght to employ her time 
in earning money on her separate account; 
all she need do is to record a certificate of 
the fact. 

The full bench of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, in an opinion filed last week, decided 
an important question of woman's rights, 
holding that in an action brought by a 
married woman to recover damages fora 
personal injury, the impairment of her 
sapacity to perform labor can be considered 
as an element of the damages. 

The case was that of Lydia W. Harmon 
vs. the Old Colony Railroad Company, and 
was an action to recover forinjuries to the 
plaintiff sustained while a passenger in 
one of defendant's cars. 

The plaintiff was a married woman en- 
gaged in keeping a restaurant, and her 
husband also brought a suit to recover 
damages for the loss of the company, ser- 
vice and care of his wife. In the suit of 
the husband there was a verdict in his 
favor, which was satisfied. 

Subsequently the suit of the wife was 
tried, and she was asked what was the 
market value of her services at the time of 
the accident. The Court excluded this 
evidence, and plaintiff excepted. In the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, which is 
written by Judge Allen, the statutes rela- 
tive to married women doing business on 
their own account, and relating to the 
property of married women, are reviewed, 
after which the Court says: 

By virtue of this legislation, a married 
woman becomes, in the view of the law, a 
distinct and independent person from her 
husband, not only in respect to her right 
to own property, but also in respect to 
her right to use her time for the purpose 
of earning money on her sole and separate 
account. She may perform labor, and is 
entitled to her wages or earnings. If she 
complies with the statutory requirement 
as to recording a certificate, she may carry 
on any trade or business, on her sole and 
separate account, and take the profits, if 
profits there are, as her separate property. 
Her right to enter into contracts, to earn 
money, to engage in performing labor or 
service, to enter into trade on her own 
account, is inconsistent with the view 
that her capacity to labor belongs exclu- 
sively to her husband. He can apppro- 
priate neither her earnings nor her time. 

Her right to employ her time for the 
earning of money on her own account is 
as complete as his, subject to the require- 
ment of recording a certificate in case 
she enters into trade. This may interfere 
with his right to and enjoyment of her 
society, companionship and services. But 
this is a consequenee which the Legisla- 
ture must be deemed to have foreseen and 
intended. His right in these respects is 
now made subordinate to her right to 
employ her time in the care and manage- 
ment of her property, and in the earning 
of money by performing labor or by carry- 
ing on a trade or business. 

So far as the statutes have given to her 
a right to act independently of him, so far 
his rights and control in respect to her are 
necessarily abridged. He can no longer 
compel her to work for him during such 
time as she may choose to perform labor 
on her sole and separate account. By the 
statutes, which modify the common law, 
the husband’s right to his wife’s services 
is abridged, though his obligation to sup- 
port her remains. 


In answer to a suggestion as to what 
might occur in case a wife wished to make 
a contract which would take her away 
from home perhaps for years, and amount 
to a practical desertion of her husband, 
the Court says: 

Toa certain limited extent, as, for ex- 
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FINE FURS 


January Prices. 


We offer GENUINE BARGAINS in our | 
High-Grade SACQUES and CAPES. 








Seal Sacques, 
Persian Capes, 
Seal Capes, 
Dark Mink Capes, 


Finest Electric Seal Capes, Wool | 
Seal Capes. &c. | 





| 
These goods are all of ourown | 


make and finest quality. The 
prices we shall make will be) 
very low. We invite careful | 
inspection. | 


Edw.Kakas 
& Sons, 


162 Tremont Street. 




















ample, in fixing the domicile, and in being 
responsible under ordinary circumstances 
for its orderly management, the husband 
is still the head of the family. 

In the case before us the impairment of 
the plaintiff's capacity to labor was an 
element which might be considered by the 
jury in the estimate of her damages. How 
much, if anything, should be allowed on 
this ground must be left for the jury. 
The plaintiff's exceptions are sustained. 


=-_-- 


THE ARMENIAN BENEFIT. 





The Armenian benefit given in the Bos- 
ton Theatre on the afternoon of Jan. 7 
was much enjoyed. Mme. Modjeska, Mrs. 
Potter and the other artists who gener- 
ously contributed their services furnished 
a delightful entertainment, and Gov. 
Greenhalge, in his box, seemed to enjoy it 
as much as anyone. The audience was 
not as large as it ought to have been, or as 
it probably would have been if the weather 
had been more propitious; but the benefit 
cleared more than five hundred dollars for 
the Red Cross relief fund, and it was an 
entertainment that did credit to the three 
persons indefatigable in getting it up—Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
and Mr. M. H. Gulesian. Mrs. Howe made 
a beautiful little address before the rising 
of the curtain. Gov. Greenhalge said 
afterwards, in private: “I consider my- 
self a judge of speaking, and that was a 
gem.”’ 

-_-- 


WOMEN STUDENTS AT YALE. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post gives an interesting résumé of the 
status and work of women students at 
Yale since the graduate courses were 
opened to women in the fall of 1892. It 
appears that the Yale corporation decided 
to admit women to these courses simply 
that they might have facilities for ad- 
vanced study without having to go abroad, 
and that their connection with the univer- 
sity is ‘no stronger than that of the 
women who receive instruction in the art 
and music departments.’ With regard to 
the outlook for education at Yale, the cor- 
respondent of the Post says: 

The university is as far from co-eduea- 
tion as it has ever been, and as its friends 
trust it will ever be. The fact that women 
are admitted to the undergraduate courses, 
and do in some cases recite with the men, 
may seem a slight indication of such a 
tendency, but it is only apparent. The 
Women are members of the graduate de- 
partment, and are admitted to undergrad- 
uate courses only by courtesy of the under- 
graduate faculty and by a special vote. 
The only degree open to women is the 
degree of Ph.D., which is given after at 
least two years’ study and an acceptable 
thesis. A large number remain but a 
Single year, and are thus obliged to leave 
Without a degree. This is different in the 
case of the men in the graduate depart- 
Ment, who are given the degree of M.A. 
after a single year's creditable work. The 
reason for the distinction is that the M.A. 
is given by the college faculty, and the 
Pli.D. by the faculty of the graduate 
department. There is no common life be- 
tween the men and women, as there is in 
a well-regulated co-educational institution, 
and, indeed, hardly any common life among 
the women themselves. They do not even 
Appear on the commencement platform to 
receive their degrees. Any appearance of 


| short time at 





¢o-education is strongly discountenanced 


by the authorities, and any movement in | 


such a direction would undoubtedly be 
met by a cry of emphatic disapproval. 

Meanwhile 106 women have availed 
themselves of the privileges offered by the 
graduate courses. 
taken the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
This leaves seventy-two who have spent a 
the university, and left 
without a degree, and twenty-three who 
are at present enrolled. There are now 
seven students in English, one in mathe- 
matics, four in the classics, one in politi- 
cal science, two in biology, three in his- 
tory, four in philosophy, and one in mathe- 
matics and history. 

Several of the women students have 
made a brilliant record, as will be seen 
from the following account: 

Two years ago the corporation voted to 
appropriate a sufficient sum of money each 


year for the publication of theses of un- | 


usual merit and public interest. So far 
there have been but two theses published 
under this regulation—one by a man and 
one by a woman. “The Studies in English 
Mystery Plays,’ by Charles Davidson, is 
now widely known; and the little volume, 
‘Studies in the Evolution of English Crit- 
cism,”’ by Miss Laura Johnson Wylie, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., has also met with 
a favorable reception. Miss Wylie took 
her Ph. D. in 1894, and was favorably re- 
garded for the position of Dean of Barnard 
College, but was unable to entertain the 
proposition, as she was on leave of absence 
from the Packer Institute, to which she 
subsequently returned. She is now an 
instructor at Vassar. Her volume, besides 
the favorable notice it has received from 
the critics, has been introduced at Yale, 
and is used by Prof. Cook in his course on 
the ‘Theories of Poetry.” 

Another woman, who received her de- 
gree at the same time, also left Yale with 
a very creditable record, which she has 
since maintained. The thesis of Miss 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, on ‘‘The Vis- 
ion of Piers Plowman,’’ was accepted in 
part by the Modern Language Association 
of America, and published by them. Miss 
Hanscom came to Yale in 1892, and the 
merits of her work after the first year 
were recognized by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, by which she was 
elected a Fellow. She also assisted Prof. 
Cook on the vocabulary of his ‘*First Book 
in Old English.’’ On receiving her degree, 
she was immediately chosen instructor at 
Smith College. She has been very suc- 
cessful there, and has at present, besides 
other classes, 170 freshmen in Old Eng- 
lish. 

Mary Augusta Scott did most of her 
work with Prof. Lounsbury, and under his 
direction prepared a valuable bibliography 
on Elizabethan translations from the Ital- 
ian, which has been published by the 
Modern Language Association. 

Mrs. Margaret Bradshaw remained at 
Yale but a year, and is now teaching at 
Vanderbilt University. She published, in 
December, 1894, in the American Journal 
of Philology, a valuable piece of technical 
work on the ‘‘Versification of the Old Eng- 
lish Poem, Phoenix.” 

Perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of the women students, however, is 
that of Miss Laura E. Lockwood, who is 
now engaged in her final year’s work. She 
is preparing as her thesis ‘‘A Lexicon to 
the Poetical Works of Milton,”’ a few pages 
of which she sent some time ago to Lon- 
don for the approval of Macmillan, It 
was accepted, and will be published simul- 
taneously in London and New York. The 
publishers have agreed to assume all the 
expenses of printing and to pay the author 
a royalty. Prof. Cook will write an intro- 
duction. Miss Lockwood took the degree 
of A. B. at Kansas University in 1891. The 
work on her forthcoming volume is not 
complete, and it will not be published till 
the fall of 1897. The other women who 
are engaged upon their theses are Miss 
Alice E. Sawtelle, ‘‘The Classical Sources 
of Spencer’s Mythology,’’ and Miss Mary 
A. Harris, ‘‘A Double Index to the Old 
English Gospels: Latin—Old English, Old 
English—Latin.”’ 


-_--— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS ABROAD. 





Women doctors have been receiving a 
large share of attention lately, writes Mary 
Ralph in the London Methodist Times: 


Court Councillor Albert, a distinguished 
surgeon, launched a pamphlet at their 
heads from his seat in the Vienna Univer- 
sity. He was roused to ungovernable fury 
by the idea that women would sometime 
become specialists, and settle, therefore, 
in big cities, with a chance of deflecting 
an occasional big fee from the masculine 
pocket. Yet he would not exclude them 
altogether for caring for sick humanity. 
“Let them be nurses and midwives,” or 
even “trained but unlearned assistants of 
the doctor.”’ Professor Albert’s declama- 
tory want of logic produced the sensation 
which he, no doubt, desired. It produced, 
also a storm of indignant protest from 
university professors, medical men, and 
others, in all likelihood doing the women’s 
cause more good than if Councillor Albert 
had prophesied smooth things concerning 
them to the end of his days. The most 
effective reply to him, however, was that 
within a few days of the appearance of his 
pamphlet the first Austrian woman doctor 
took the oath in Vienna. She has been 
not only admitted to practice, but has been 
officially appointed by the Minister of War 
to a vacancy at the college for the daugh- 
ters of army officers. The young lady’s 
name is Friiulien Georgina von Roth. But 
is Councillor Albert one whit more illogi- 
cal than the Fellows of our Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, London, who, 
within a fortnight of each other, voted 
against the admission of women to the 
examinations and diplomas of the colleges? 
In England women are in the medical pro- 
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Of these, eleven have | 





fession, and mean to stay in it. 
right to be there has been recognized by 

the largest medical society of the kingdom. 

The churlish action of the London colleges 

ean have no other possible effect than to 

entail upon women medical students from 

London the trouble and expense of going 

to Scotland or Ireland, at the close of their 

period of training, for the necessary ex- 

aminations and diplomas. ‘The futility of 

such a vote makes one think that only a 

very lofty sense of duty could have in- 

spired it; and one feels intense curiosity | 
as to that view of duty. With a magnifi- 
cent superiority it was asked, ‘“‘what con- | 
tributions to medicine had proceeded from 

the female practitioners in America dur- 

ing the fifty years or so of their work there, | 
or from those in England.” Upon this 
The Hospital remarks: 

‘Now, is this quite fair? What oppor- 
tunities, what facilities, and what encour- 
agement have medical women received 
from their medical brethren to enter with 
them into the serious work of medical 
science as distinct from medical practice? 
None. It is notorious that they are ex- 
cluded from the medical societies, and 
that for many years they were not ad- 
mitted even into the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. No helping hand, and no offer or 
assistance or companionship in their new 
work has been offered by medical men to 
medical women, and we hold that it is 
unfair now to turn round and twit them 
with their barrenness of any ‘contribu- 
tions’ to medical science.”’ 

We venture to ask how many men doc- 
tors between Galen’s time and our own 
made any considerable ‘contributions to 
medicine?” The law of averages, if ap- 
plied to this case, would secure the 
triumph of the women doctors. 


-_-- 


PRESS POINTS. 





Rev. Dr. Parkhurst and his fellow re- 
formers will never get the New York 
City housecleaning done until they call in 
the women to help them at the polls. 
Warren (Mass.) Herald. 

All the prominent women who have 


expressed themselves in regard to the 
Venezuelan question are united in de- 
ploring the possibility of war. Peace 


principles are instinctive with the sex, 
and with women’s advancement will 
surely come an increasing sentiment for 
arbitration.— Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 

If there is anything girls should culti 
vate, it is repose. Simply do not allow 
your feet to swing and your brows to 
pucker, but compel face and feet to mind 
your will, and will to be calm and tranquil 
on the outside, if not beneath the surface. 
A result of this will be that the looking 
quiet, and moving gently, and holding 
yourself in control, will bring about a 
restful condition of mind. You will feel 
better and be less nervous if you put down 
the expression of nervousness.—Harper’s 
Round Table. 





-_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, JAN. 8, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Legislature of this State has begun 
its session of 1896. Inthe Senate we have 
as presiding officer our staunch friend, 
Lt.-Gov. Charles T. Saxton. In the Assem- 
bly, Hon. Hamilton Fish, of Putnam, has 
been reélected Speaker. Mr. Fish was 
very courteous last year, although he did 
not vote either for or against the amend- 
ment. The Legislature is much larger 
than ever before. It was elected under 
the new Constitution, which provides for 
a Senate of fifty members, and an Assem- 
ble of one hundred and fifty. Last year, 
out of the thirty-two Senators, twenty 
voted for us and only five against. Among 
those some of the most influential have 
seats in the new body. On the Republican 
side we have Senators H. J. Coggeshall, 
John Ramis and Cornelius R. Parsons, 
while on the Democratic side we have 
Senators Charles L. Guy and Timothy D. 
Sullivan, who voted for us last year, and 
Senators Samuel J. Foley and J. Irving 
Burns, who were staunch supporters in the 
Assembly then, and this year are pro- 
moted to the Senate. 

In the Assembly, which gave us a vote 
of 81 to 30 for our amendment, our 
leader on the Republican side, S. Fred 
Nixon, of Chautauqua, is reélected, to- 
gether with twenty-two others who are 
our friends, and will no doubt stand by 
us. In addition to these we have among 
the new members several strong advocates. 
Mrs. Maud Humphreys, of Wyoming 
County, our State Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Julia Shepard, of Yates County, will both 
be in Albany, where their husbands are in 
official capacities. They will take charge 
of the legislative work, with assistance, if 
needed, from Mrs. Martha R. Almy, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, and your corre- 
spondent. 

There was a full attendance at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the League last 
week. Dr. Harriette A. Keatinge, the niece 
of our late beloved president, Dr. Clemence 
S. Lozier, read an able paper on the “‘Case 
of Mrs. Maybrick,’ giving the medical 
facts which proved the innocence of the 
unfortunate lady now serving a_ life- 
sentence for the unproved murder of her 
husband. Mrs. Ida Trafford Bell, the 


Their | 





American representative of the Maybrick 
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Association, followed with a sketch of the 
life and character of Mrs. Maybrick, and 
read some touching letters from her to 
her mother. Mrs. Mary Evans, of Ten- 
nessee, Rev. Phasbe Hanaford, Mrs. Clara 
Neyman, Miss Harriette A. Keyser, and 
others spoke. In the report of last 
month’s meeting it should have been men- 
tioned that Mrs. Charlotte Bell read an 


interesting account of the women of 
Burma. 
On Sunday afternoon there was a 


crowded reunion at Chickering Hall, in 
honor of the seventy-fifth birthday of John 
W. Hutchinson, the last survivor of the 
famous Hutchinson family. Rev. D. F. 
Pond presided, and there were addresses 
from representatives of the anti-slavery, 
woman suffrage, and temperance causes, 
for which Mr. Hutchinson has so often 
sung. The venerable George Downing, 
and Rev. W. E. Derrick, D. D., appeared 
for their now enfranchised race; your cor- 
respondent spoke for the woman suffrage 
cause; and Messrs. C, H. Mead and Stephen 
J. Merritt on temperance. Mr. Hutchin- 
son was warmly received; his beautiful 
face and silvery hair and the charm of his 
wonderful vuice awakening much enthu- 
siasm, 

On Sunday evening the Academy of 
Music was well filled to listen to a joint 
debate on the “New Woman,” between 
Rev. Thomas Dixon and Rev. Anna Shaw. 
On this occasion Miss Shaw had the first 
honor, and held her ground with all her 
well-known fire and force. Mr. Dixon’s 
reply could scarcely have convinced any 
one that he was logical in his opposition 
to woman suffrage. 

Quite a party of delegates and friends 
from this city and Brooklyn intend to 
take the train on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, arriving here at 2.30 P. M. on 
Wednesday, Jan. 22. If the number can 
be raised to fifty, we can have a special 
car. Any friends throughout the State 
who ean join us will please write to me in 
advance, as Mrs. Greenleaf has requested 
me to take charge of the arrangements, 
Every one will need to have her certificate 
signed by the ticket agent before starting. 
As this takes some time, all are advised to 
be in the depot by two o'clock. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Samson R. Urbino, an old and eminent 
citizen of Newton, and an ardent advocate 
of woman suffrage died on Saturday even- 
ing, Jan. 4, at hishome. He was a native 
of Germany, but had lived in Newton 
forty-five years. During the palmy days 
of the West Newton Lyceum he was a 
prominent and always interesting speaker 
at its public debates, and took a lively 
interest in all public matters, local and 
national. He was a man of leisure and 
means, possessed fine literary and artistic 
tastes, was a scholar and a man widely 
esteemed. His health had been gradually 
breaking for two years. He was twice 
married, and leaves a widow, but no 
children. Mr. Urbino will be greatly 
missed and widely mourned. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Notice the reduced railroad rates offered 
by the Royal Blue Line to delegates and 
others expecting to attend the National 
Suffrage Convention at Washington. 

Those who were fortunate enough to gain 
admittance to the Young People’s meeting 
last year will remember with pleasure the 
brilliant address of Miss Maud Thompson, 
who has kindly consented to be with us 
this year also. 

Nellie M. Richardson, attorney-at-law, 
of Lincoln, Neb., was appointed by the 
Lincoln Commercial Club as a delegate to 
the Nebraska Irrigation Association at 
Sidney. She is the first woman in Nebraska 
to receive this merited recognition. 

A four-page pamphlet on the Arme- 
nian massacres contains brief extracts 
from Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Governor Greenhalge: an ac- 
count of the Sassoun outrages and the 
later atrocities; and a poem on Sassonn. 
It may be ordered of Lazarus S. Kallajian, 
Hartford, Conn., price 10 cents. 

Notice in another column the advertise- 
ment of Kev. S. J. Barrows’ lectures on 
Greece. These lectures are highly praised 








by those who have heard them. ‘The one 
on “The Greece of To-day with special 
reference to the life and development of 
women,” will be of particular interest to 
women’s clubs. 

A new light at the young people’s 
meeting Tuesday evening will be Mr. 
Edson Reifsnyder, of Chicago, a student 
of Tufts College. Mr. Reifsnyder is a 
member of the Inter-Collegiate Prohibi- 
tion Association, and brings the vigorous 
spirit of the Great West to aid our cause. 


Mrs. W. H. 8. Lloyd, one of the few 
women commercial travellers of the coun- 
try, is at the head of a New York wall- 
paper importing house, and travels for it 
visiting all the principal cities of the coun- 
try. The business was built up by her 
husband, and at his death, three years ago, 
she undertook to carry it on. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met at All Souls’ Church, Jan. 3. 
The programme, besides reports on the 
Free Kindergarten for Colored Children, 
ete., by Mrs. J. H. Morse, ineluded 
“Glimpses Before the War,’’ by Mrs. 
Fanny Garrison Villard, and ‘*Their Own 
Story,” by Miss Maria L. Baldwin, of 
Cambridge, Mass., Miss J. Imogen How- 
ard, and Mrs. Fanny Jackson Coppin. 
Miss Baldwin’s able paper, read on this 
occasion, is printed in full in another 
column. 

Miss Annie 8S. Peck gave a lecture on 
mountain climbing last week in Asso- 
ciation Hall in this city, describing her 
ascent of the Matterhorn. The lecture 
has called out most complimentary reports 
in the Boston daily papers. It was illus- 
trated with magnificent views. Many of 
these were taken by Miss Peck herself, 
and a large number of the others were 
entirely new on this continent, , having 
been made by a husband and wife who 
ascended the mountain two days before 
Miss Peck did, on their wedding trip. 
Miss Peck is a member of the A. C, A. 
and a woman of unusual ability. Her 
lectures on Greece were much enjoyed 
last year, but the present lecture is pro - 
nounced far finer by those who heard it. 
She will address the College Club nex t 
Monday afternoon, on “Olympia.’’ Miss 
Peck’s present address is 865 N. Main 
Street, Providence, R. I. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ite 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
LAST WEEK. 
MRS. POTTER and MR. BELLEW 
Management of Mr. Augustin Daly. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and saturday Nights, 
and Wednesday Matinee, 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
Thursday and Friday Evenings and Saturday Mats. 
CAMILLE. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 
JAN. 20,—One week, “HANSEL AND GRETEL.” 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Bostcn 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. [atinees at 2. 


January 13. Third week, 
AN ELECTRIC PRODUCTION OF 


FAUST. 








Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 35c., Orch., soc 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7 AND 1: P. [1. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON ««esesceeeceees Manager 








Commencing January 13, 


The Shaughraun. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 








A Superb Gift ts Young and Old. 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
‘We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the wonder- 
ful pictures which are reproduced from her camera.”’ 
—Sodten Herald. 
PRICE $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 





A flower unblawn; a book unread ; 

A tree with fruit unharvested ; 

A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ‘neath silent skies; 

A wondrous fountain yet unsealed ; 

A casket with its gifts concealed ; 

This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond To-morrow’s mystic gates. 





For The Woman's Journal. 


SELF-ERASED. 


BY MCMASTER. 





“For me she rubbed herself quite out ; 
the two.’—PETROLEUM V. NAssy, in “ 
Jane.” 

“For me she rubbed herself quite out!" 

Oh, base, ignoble thought! 

Will He who gave that selfhood 
Forgive the ruin, wrought 

Within that soul, thus self-erased 
From out the moral world— 

A monarch self-dethroned, a mind 
To self-extinction hurled’ 
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Shall he who stills his throbbing heart 
With poison, lead or steel, 

Abashed before his Maker’s throne 
Just condemnation feel? 

While she who murders heart and brain 
Shall read her title clear 

To heaven, because she failed to kill 
Her woman’s body here? 


“T represent the two!"" Methinks 

His snakeship feels this charm, 

While sweetly sleeps the unconscious frog 
Within his bosom warm. 

Since in the unequal race for life 
The eater is the winner, 

A cannibal may justly claim 
To represent his dinner. 

So we may drink the breath of life 
Given for another soul, 

Rob heart and brain that we may reach 
Our intellectual goal; 

Our helpless victim pines unmarked 
By custom's iron laws, 

While we, far worse than cannibals, 
Receive a world’s applause. 

My brain power may be very small, 
No matter, it is mine, 

And from the hand of Nature's God 
I caught the spark divine. 

And be the talents one or ten 
Committed to my care, 

He only asks that worthily 
I use and prize my share. 

The wife who rubs herself quite out 
Doth insult offer heaven, 

Like him who in a napkin hid 
The treasure to him given. 

Each woman represents herself, 
Or leaves the task undone. 

Jehovah holds each human soul 
Responsible for one. 


And, brother man, with heavier brain 
And foot of mightier weight, 

And more capacious stomach, too, 
Than that which feeds your mate,— 

You represent just one, ny more, 
And reason makes it plain 

That he who claims to stand for two 
Shows more of cheek than brain. 

Dodd City, Ark. 
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THE RIDE OF BETSEY BENNETT. 


JOHN PRESTON 


Miss Betsey Bennett was odd. 

That would not have troubled the vil- 
lage to any great extent had she been 
willing to take the advice in regard to 
every-day affairs which so many were 
eager to give her. But that was the last 
thing she was at all likely to do, for Miss 
Betsey Bennett was independent. She 
lived with a very deaf sister in a neat little 
cottage at oneend of the town. That is 
to say, it was reputed to be neat, although 
very few of her fellow citizens ever saw 
it, as it was shut off from a front view by 
an exceedingly thick hedge. A vigorous 
board fence in, full flower of spikes took 
care of the other three sides; and as to 
callers, Miss Betsey never had any. 

It is true Pelatiah Macomber came at 
lengthy intervals, harmonious with his 
own length of limb—once in the spring to 
plow and lay out her garden; once in 
October to harvest the proceeds; once in 
November to stack away the stock of fuel 
which had already been tossed over the 
tence in short cuts of rock maple, stove- 
length size. But Pelatiah the Silent was 
not given to speech, and the extract of 
news thus acquired was singularly de- 
ficient in details. Even the boys of the 
town had ceased to consider that fence a 
defiance. 

It was different once; but one day they 
raided some other places, and then spent 
some little time in the singular business 
of tossing a dozen or so of dead cats into 
the air, with great regard to where they 
fell. When they had acquired a com- 
mendable delicacy in handling the defuncts 
and could place them to a nicety, they all 
marched down to Miss Betsey’s in a body 
and began mortar practice. When they 
finished, fourteen dead cats were sus- 
pended from the spikes on that fence. 
The fifteenth, by Dick Jones's unhappy 
miss, had landed inside of the wall. 

Miss Betsey came out, of course. That 


BY TRUE. 


| better cry ‘‘quits’’ with Miss Betsey; and 


them with suavity! had tossed them with 
erratic aim an apple apiece, and then 
with a pitchfork had lifted down each cat | 
and had planted it at the foot of a rose- 
bush as a fertilizer. What could the boys 
do in the face of such sang-froid? Her 
sagacity lost nothing in their estimation 
by the fact that those apples all proved to | 
be of a kind that had no superior in 
acidity, and were not even worth consider- 
ing as a ‘‘stump.”’ 

“Tell you what, fellows!’’ said Dick, | 
ruefully, trying to get his teeth out of | 
pucker, “if that’s the sort she keeps 
behind her old fence, the longer they stay | 
there the better I'm suited. I sha’n’t ery 
if I never sink my teeth in one again. 
We're sold, the worst kind.” 

They all langhed at him, of course, but 
concluded that, on the whole, they had | 





for a long time afterward, when any 
scheme was proposed that bade fair to | 
prove a boomerang, some square-headed | 
youth would be likely to remark, dryly: 
“Yes, it’s a pretty good plan; but hadn’t 
you first better just eat a Betsey apple and 
sleep on't?” It is astonishing how many 
such plans stopped right there, buried 
out of sight in the laugh that was sure to 
follow. So, on the whole, they rather 
steered clear of the little old lady after 
that. No fellow likes to be laughed at— 
and, somehow, the girls got hold of the 
story, too! 

But the boys couldn’t keep out of her 
way altogether, for she was everywhere. 
Although she lived at the far end of the 
village, she by no means stayed there. On 
the contrary, in May one was quite as 
likely to find her miles up the likeliest 
trout-brook, with an apronful of the 
earliest waterside flowers. In June she 
would be botanizing in the foot - hills 
beyond the valley. In July she knew 
where the earliest strawberries were quite 
as well as the boys, and, as a rule, she got 
there first. In August the raspberries and 
blackberries saw her, while more than 
once she was met pegging steadily home- 
ward with a ten-quart pail in each hand 
filled with the ripest of choke-cherries, so 
ripe as to be black instead of red, and 
from the very trees that the boys had 
planned to visit when haying demands 
permitted. 

After young days are over, New 
England country people are great home- 
keepers, so Miss Betsey was a marked 
woman. Besides—and this, after all, was 
her one unpardonable sin—years ago, when 
she was a girl, there had been a fashion of 
dress which she decided suited her ex- 
actly. When the fashion changed next 
year, she didn’t. Twice since fashion’s 
styles came round to hers again, as though 
to prove her wisdom; but, of course, the 
village recked naught of that. It was 
enough that—save in those two years of 
grace—as far as Miss Betsey could be seen 
she could also be known, 

Because of this roaming habit of hers, 
one day Dick Jones had an adventure. 
Dick owns a bicycle, and is immensely 
proud of it, as, indeed, he has a right to 
be, although it is only a second-hand ma- 
chine. But in the beginning it was a good 
one, and it is just as good now. Many an 
hour has Dick spent very happily under 
the one gnarly old appleless apple-tree in 
his yard. From a long, low limb two 
cords hang, just right to swing the ma- 
chine a few inches up from the ground. 
There, with a box for a seat and some 
bits of cloth, Dick can sit and get a shine 
on the old spokes and nickled hubs until 
no one would suppose they ever knew 
such a thing as rust; nor have they, since 
in Dick's possession. Then, to give the 
wheel a twirl and note how long it takes it 
to come to a stand, how it spins and spins 


we 
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and spins, and even at the end, when about 
to stup, seems to decide to have just one | 
more revolution before settling back to | 
the pendulum-like oscillation that proves | 
how beautifully the oiled bearings run— | 
every boy will know, without telling, the | 
fascination of that. So will some girls, | 
too; although most of them seem to like 
to have their brothers do the polishing if 
they own the articles. Such ones lose a deal 
of fun. 

Naturally, Dick is something of a roamer 
himself. Everyone is who owns a wheel. 
Still, he was none the less startled one 
evening, just before dusk, as he was 
humming homeward along a particularly 
lonely country road, to see Miss Betsey 
sitting on a rock beneath a tree. Her 
inevitable basket was by her side, half 
filled with botanical products. On these 
rested a shoe. The foot to which that 
shoe belonged was elevated across the 
neighboring knee; and stuck straight out 
like a semaphore or a railway signal, and 
bore evidence of extempore bandaging. 
Dick instinctively slowed down, till he 
came to a halt, and then, of course, he had 
to dismount, whether or no. Bicycles, as 
a rule, refuse to stand up straight while at 
a standstill. 

“Why, Miss Betsey! 
ter?” 

“I’ve sprained my foot,”’ said the little 


What is the mat- 





was to be expected. But—she had thanked 


| all that time? 


| not. 


Dick whistled and looked at her in amazed 
perplexity. A 

‘*How are you going to get home?”’ 

“That's what I'm waiting to see,’ she 
replied, composedly. ‘*There’s always a 
way. I'm curious to see what this one 
will be.”” And again she took up silence 
as an occupation. Dick looked at her 
some more, feeling around in his mind 
for something appropriate to say, without 
great success, and her silence did not help 
him any. 

‘*Been here long?” he finally mustered 
up courage enough to ask. She looked at 
the low-lying crimson streak on the hori- 
zon, glowing through the trees with their 
gathering dusk, and replied, briefly, 
**About two hours,”’ 

Dick gave an exclamation of dismay. 

“Two hours! And no one came by in 
What a horribly lonesome 
road!” 

“Very.”’ More silence. 

**Well, see here, Miss Betsey,”’ he cried, 


| moved to something akin to desperation 


by the situation, ‘‘something’s got to be 
done; and if 'm the only one that travels 
this road, I s’pose I ought to be the one to 
do it. But what shall I do?”’ 

Miss Betsey eyed him with an air of 
mild curiosity, and presently was impelled 
to ask a question. 

“What can you do?” 

Why, I can go for help. Do you know 
that it is all of ten miles from the village 
to here?” 

“So L supposed,”’ said Miss Betsey, with 
perfect serenity. ‘Yes, you could go for 
help. It would take a team two hours to 
get here. I don’t know how long it would 
take you to go—” 

“One,” interjected Dick, at which she 
raised an eyebrow. 

“Say three hours, then; and half an hour 
to stir up some one who owns a team, 
answer all his fool questions, and get him | 
started. Well, there’s the moon to keep 
me company.” 

Dick shivered. 
eerie in the idea of waiting so long on that 
lonely road, so far from habitation, in the | 
night, with the sounds of the night sifting | 
out through the trees of the neighboring 
forest. He looked at her doubtfully, and 
then up and down the road, as though in 
search of the team that never came. 

“T don’t like to leave you here alone so 
long,’ said he, at length. ‘Something 
might happen. Miss Betsey!’ he | 
cried, with earnestness, ‘‘why not let me 
put you on my wheel and carry you right 
Won't that be better than wait. 


There was something so 


home? 
ing?” 

Into his mind, meanwhile, there flashed 
a vision of himself wearily trudging along 
that long ten miles afoot, holding the 
wheel upright and Miss Betsey uponit. But 
then it could be done. And they might 
meet a team on the way. She looked at 
him a moment. He wondered if she 
would be angry at the idea; but she was 
Then she looked at the bicycle, and 
vouchsafed a response: 

“It'll break down.” 

“It can’t!’ eried Dick, indignantly. 
“You can't break it if you try. It would 
hold us bothat once. . . . Hurrah! I have | 
it! Lhaveit! Just see here! Ill set the 
saddle as far back as it will go; then I'll | 
tie my coat on the backbone for a cushion, 
and you can sit, side-saddle fashion, on 
that, close up to the handle-bar. My arms | 
are good and long, and there'll be plenty 
of room for you right between me and the 
bar. You can’t fall off, for my arms won't 
let you, and we'll go along just as e-easy!’ 

This was better than walking! 

In a twinkling the boy had his wrench 
out, all eagerness to reset the saddle. The 
handle bar was already well up, for Dick 
had no use for the humped-up style of 
riding. His jacket was off in a second, 
and a string appeared from somewhere, as 
by magic. He did not wait to see if the 
offer was acceptable. Somehow he felt 
that Miss Betsey, being different from 
other folks, would not need convincing 
like other folks. And he was right, too. 
Possibly her ‘independence’ before men- 
tioned was merely the fuller development 
of that rare faculty miscalled “common 
sense’’—more’s the pity that it is not com- 
mon! She simply sat in silence and 
watched his swift and simple preparations 
until the basket was caught up and 
fastened to the front of the machine, well 
out of the way, looking the while as 
though she were absorbing new ideas at as 
rapid a rate. When he straightened up 
and said, ‘‘Now I'm ready, Miss Betsey,” 


| are fiction, 


tle rising into saddle, and a cautious feel- 
ing of the feet for the pedals as they rose, 
then Dick’s heart leapt exultantly. The 
scheme was a success! and he had not 
been altogether sure of it at first himself. 
Steadily he began to apply the pressure; 
he felt sure of his mount, he knew well it 
was no “crook,”’ and that every nut and 
bolt was present, ready for duty. Day by 
day his own careful oversight had seen to 
that. Hence all that could be fairly de- 
manded of it would be as fairly done. 
Slowly he moved at first, to get accustomed 
to his burden. It changed the customary 
balance of things. Even the shift of 
saddle was a thing to adjust himself to at 
the first. But presently he settled down 
to that perfect feeling of satisfaction in 
the wings beneath him, as though they 
were a part of his own body, endowed 
with nerves lixe the rest of his ganglia— 
the state so familiar to the practiced 
wheelman. 

Swifter grew the motion, and swifter ; 
six, eight, ten miles an hour began to be 
the ratio as the great moon swung into 
space above the tree-tops on the horizon 
and flooded the hard road with light, with 
lacework, here and there, of woven 
shadow. Overhead the night-hawks were 
calling. Now a hare started up as the 
rubber tires swept noiselessly upon him, 
almost swifter in approach than the low 
whistling of the well-oiled chain around 
the sprockets, like the whispering twitter 
of wild birds migrating by night. With 
both her hands resting on the bar, Miss 
Betsey gazed, and once she laughed aloud 
like a girl at the sudden, prodigious leap 
of a seared “rabbit’’ as it sprang from 
a shadow and fled away along the road 
before them. Once she said in a low voice, 


| as to herself. ‘*This is glorious!” 


They topped a gentle rise at last, and 
before them lay the village lights. 

“Shall we go straight home, Miss Bet- 
sey, or would you like a team from here?” 
asked Dick, diftidently. Boylike, he hated 
ridicule, and he did dread somewhat 
threading the streets of that gossippy town 
in this bizarre fashion. But Miss Betsey 
had no such fears. 

“Straight home, please,’ she said, and 
on they went. But they went like the 
wind, for all that, over those last few fur- 
longs. Past teams, past foot-passengers, 
past stores, from end to end of the village ; 
and so swiftly that not one eye identified 
the flyers, though dozens of eyes were 
struck with a sense of something out of 
the common about the ‘“tandem’’—if it 
was a tandem!—and strove too late for 
another look. It was a lost opportu- 
nity. 

“’m very much obliged to you, Dick 
Jones,” said Miss Betsey, serenely, as, red 
in the face with exertion, and covered with 
perspiration, he lifted her off her seat in 
his strong young arms, and carried her 
right in through her door, ‘‘very much 
indeed. Come and see me next week. I 
want to look at you by daylight. 
night.” 

Dick did call next week, Perhaps you 
think that, after the manner of stories that 
she gave him a brand new 
bicyele ; but she didn’t. What she did do 
was to take him out into her garden, 
where no boy had been before—and it was 
a huge garden, too. 

‘Dick,’ she said, ‘‘do you see that tree? 
It’s a cherry. See that? It’s an apple- 
tree. See that? It's achestnut. There's 
a red string round each. When one is out 
of season, it’s picking time for the next. 
You can have what grows on them to eat, 
But come alone and 


Good- 


to give away, to sell. 
don’t tell any one.” 

No, she did not give him a wheel. But 
what she did do next was te get her foot 
well, disappear from the village for a 
month—“gone to the city’’— to 
wonderment of the village, and reappear 
to the paralyzement of the village, clad in 
the most up-to-date cycling costume, and 
mounted on a shiny wheel! She ‘had 
been away to school’’ was all the explana- 
tion that she vouchsafed. 

As a matter of course, finds her 
horizon much extended by her acquisition, 


she 


and she is as independent as ever. Her 
latest exploit has set the whole town 
laughing. The roadmaster was_ lazily 


leaning over his front fence, chatting with 
the town clerk and the postmaster, when 
up rode Miss Betsey, with her favorite 
basket full of stones, which same she care- 
fully spilled on his front walk. 

“] know you must value these, Mr. 
Stiles, or you wouldn't leave them on our 





she stood up in turn, and held out her 
hand. 

Well, it was a task that needed care. 
This was not a romantic, ‘“‘tyoung Lochin- 
var’? business. The lame foot had to be 
looked out for, also skirts. The wheel was 
unpleasantly near for safety. More string 
came into play right around the limbs 


A stirrup-like loop down from it under 
the feet and up again to be knotted se- 
curely to the handle-bar, thus taking a 
little weight off the backbone—indeed, no 
inferior make of wheel could have stood 





old lady, calmly, and relapsed into silence. 


such a strain! a quick hop or two, a gen- 


below the knees, skirts and all tied tightly. | 


roads with such care ; so U’ve brought you 
a basketful. Ill bring some more next 
time I come this way, for I know where 
there are lots.”’ And she did, too! 

Of course the story spread like wildfire, 
and official inertia was for once goaded 
into efticient action. When he had picked 
up the third basketful out of his front 
yard, and was sure she meant business, 
| Mr. Stiles harnessed up his team and 
| mended his ways thenceforth, to the 
greater comfort of the community. It 
was easier to do that than to live at odds 
| with Miss Betsey. For—Miss Betsey Ben- 
| nett was odd!—The Outlook. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
December has thus far brought little 


| rain, much sunshine, and cold enough 
nights. The invigoration of frost and the 


expansion of sun heat form a combination 
entirely unexplainable to Eastern 
friends. 

Things are so different here that it is 
hardly safe to tell the truth; old friends 
look queer, and seem to make extra <e- 
mands upon their charity. For instance, 
mustard grows here so tall that people are 
lost in it, even on horseback; growing 
from year to year, it becomes woody, and 
a horse of my acquaintance rolled upon a 
mustard stump, which penetrated his side 
and caused his death. Thoughtlessly for- 
getting the mustard herb of my childhood, 
the writer once mentioned this among a 
company of New York friends, and an 
awful silence fell upon the group, until 
the dearest of all broke the spell by say- 
ing: “I will believe it if you say so, but 
that sounds just like a California yarn, 
Do explain.” ‘*The birds of the air build 
their nests therein.” 

Some of our suffrage items may bear 
the stamp of the unusual, but facts are 
facts. Liquor is hostile to woman suf- 
frage, fears that we shall be demoralized 
if we meddle with our environment, and 
would protect us from all participation in 
politics; yet, fearing temperance legisla- 
tion, in several counties liquor dealers 
have allowed a law to be made by the 
supervisors requiring every applicant for 
a liquor license to present with the appli- 
cation a petition from seven or ten of the 
“freeholders living near;’ and as the 
women of California own their separate 
property and have full control of it, and as 
about twenty per cent. of the real estate 
of the State is owned by women, it often 
happens that saloon men are dependent 
upon the vote (by signature) of women, in 
order to get the bona fide number. Of 
course, people owning property and living 
fifty miles away are classed as ‘‘freeholders 
living near,’’ yet the names of women are 
often desirable, and it is amusing to see how 
polite, how respectful, even how pleading, 
saloon men often become to women free- 
holders. Now, if such a fraction of polit- 
ical power makes these men so courteous, 
what might be expected if woman were an 
equal participant in public affairs? Equal- 
ity would do more to make gentlemen out 
of boors and dudes than parliamentary 
law, Count D’Orsay, and Lord Chester: 
field combined. It is all right for a woman 
to vote if she will vote for wrong; she is 
only unsexed when she votes for right. 

Last week the San José Woman's Club 
held a most successful anniversary meeting. 
The club numbers nearly one hundred, and 
has done great good to itself and to the 
city. Mrs. Cooper, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Amendment Association, was 
present by invitation, as was her daughter, 
Miss Harriet, and she gave an address, 
while both helped in debates. Her address, 
“Forward or Backward—Which?” dwelt 
more with general principles, but of course 
included suffrage. Most of the papers 
touched upon the question favorably, and 
no other sentiment elicited so much ap- 








the | 


Catarrh 


Affects your head, but it is not therefore 
a local disease. If it did not exist in 
your blood, it could not manifest itself 
in your nose. Whatever impurities 
the blood does not carry away, cause 
what we call disease. Therefore, for 


Catarrh 


inhalants, snuffs and other local app!i- 
cations can give only temporary relief. 
The true way to cure is to purify 
your blood by taking a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
eliminates all impurities and thus per- 
manently cures catarrh. Remember 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Is The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for$5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








constipa- 


Hood’s Pills fon Pice ds cente, 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book. by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 


for expectant mothers. 
klet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You r chance with us. Enclose two 











stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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piause. Women imperilled their gloves 
clapping for suffrage who, a year a.o, 
feared the subject. The State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise gave an address which 
was suffrage pure and simple. It was given 
by request, and shows that women cannot 
think without thinking into 
“Freedom's Camp.’ ‘The president of the 
day, Mrs. E. C, Smith, is an old-time suf- 
fragist. In her address she says: 

Who can imagine anything more bene- 
ficial to a young State, remote from the 
centre of human affairs, than this Federa- 


themselves 


| promote advance 
| State in the South, 


tion of Woman's Clubs, encircling it with a | 


membership of earnest, thoughtful women, 
who are neither hobbyists nor abstraction- 
ists, but who have hitched their chariot to 
the home, and, no matter 
plorations shall carry them, will ever be 
pinioned to that, and draw their inspira- 
tion from it? Women who have hitherto 
worked single handed for some sect or 
section are finding a common ground and 
a common interest. If such a body of 
women 4s are represented in the Woman's 
Clubs of this State should never have a 
spokesman, but should sit silent in the 
halls of debate, with thoughts intent on 
the great purposes for which they are en- 
rolled, their influence would be felt to the 
uttermost parts of the State. 

The Prohibitionists of the State 
good suffragists. The writer was once 
didate for superintendent of public schools 
on their ticket, and received as many votes 
as the other candidates. That was a prac- 
tical test. They give special evenings to the 
amendment, inviting women to speak and 
to sit on the platform. State Chairman 
Glass never fails to present the woman 
question as one of the most important, 
and he is an able speaker, better than 
many of national reputation. 

The W. C. T. U. is a unit for suffrage. 
It gives, without asking, regular space in 
its State paper, the Pacific Ensign. The 
president, Mrs. B. Sturtevant Peet, is an 
old-time worker in Vermont. She has 
wrestled for suffrage with the last three 
Legislatures. If she did not win suffrage, 
she did win the respect of the members. 
It is no easy thing to go alone, as she did 
last winter, and often before, to persuade 


are 


lators, to be just. No one has done more 
than she, and the whole Executive Board, 
with most of the rank and file, are heartily 
for the amendment. Santa Clara County 
has just had the ‘Evolution of Woman” 
presented in several local Unions. Yet 
that name must be changed; we must con- 
sider the weak. One good woman wanted 
to know if ‘church members could attend 
such a lecture.” She is evidently afraid 
of Darwin and afraid to meet the maternal 
monkey. ‘There are several kinds of evo- 
lution. That of woman begins after she 
is a woman, not at protoplasm. 

[ append another straw showing the 
direction of the wind—the political wind, I 
mean: 

VICTORY OF SANTA BARBARA WOMEN, 

Some time in last October the City 
Council of Santa Barbara proposed to put 
a strip of crude bitumen twenty feet wide 
through the middle of the graded streets, 
and in order to do so to bond the city for 
$60,000. The women objected on the 
ground that it would be a detriment 
rather than an improvement, and they did 
not wish the taxes increased for that pur- 
pose. The Woman's Club represents most 
of the influential women in the place, and 
nearly every woman, if not all, is a tax- 
payer. They knew it would avail nothing 
to protest on that ground, so they went 
about the city with a protest, and in two 
days obtained the signatures of more than 
one-third of the voters. The law requires 
a two-thirds vote for a bond election. 
Although this election was defeated at the 
outset by the protest and pledge to vote 
against the bond, the Council calmly tabled 
it, proceeded with the third reading, and 
called the election, thereby putting the 
city to the unnecessary expense of be- 
tween $1,500 and 82,000. The women 
then canvassed the town very thoroughly, 


with the result of 205 votes for, and 658 
against the bonds. 
After their protest was tabled, the 


Woman’s Club did not give up the fight, 
and among other means of attaining their 
purpose, got out a Woman's Club edition 
of the Santa Barbara Independent, that 
paper kindly tendering its edition of Oct. 
26, 1895, for that purpose. The influence 
of Miss Shaw’s lecture, ‘‘The Fate of Re- 
public s,’’ given in Santa Barbara on Oct. 
20, is evidenced by two appeals of the paper 
that appear at the top of the first page, as 
follows: ‘Be Just—Five hundred and 
eighty-five tax- -payers ‘on the pedestal,’ ask 
their friends ‘in the arena’ to remember 
them when they cast their vote.’’ ‘Be 
Loyal—Will our friends ‘in the arena’ 
turn out and vote in defence of the rights 
of those ‘on a pedestal?’ ”’ 

The total number of tax-payers in Santa 
Barbara for this year is 1,776. Of this 
number, 585 are women, of whom 331 are 
unmarried. The total valuation of prop- 
erty is $4,500,257; of property taxed to 
Women, $1,411,878. Of this, married 
women paid 3522,637 and unmarried wom- 
en $889,241. This did not include the in- 
terests of women in estates of deceased 
persons, or corporations, or churches. 

It is estimated that there are 1,500 regis- 
tered voters in the city of Santa Barbara. 
Out of these there are but 600 whose 
names appear on the assessment roll. In 
other words, there are 900 voters who are 
not tax-payers, and 585 tax-payers who are 
denied the ballot. 

SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 

Pacific Grove, Dee. 27, 1895. 

(Continued on Eighth Page ) 
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MISS WILLARD IN THE SOUTH. 


Miss Frances % Willard arrived in Ash- 
ville, N. C., Dee. 30, after a tour through 
Tennessee, accompanied by her private 
Miss Anna Gordon, and her 
stenographer, Miss Mary Powderly. This 
is her ninth trip through the South since 
Iss]. 


State, 


secretary, 


She expects to visit every Southern 
to to 
work. There is not a 
or a State or Territory 
in Canada, 
Convention of 
year, or has failed 
Her present method 


and delegate other women 


in the Union, or a Province 
that does not hold a State 
the W. C. T. U. every 
to do this since 1883. 
is to meet the general public, the women, 
the children, and the people. 
There are many free kindergartens in the 
South, the White 


colored 


organized by Ribbon 


| women, also working girls’ homes, indus- 


| trial 
| friendless women, 


for aml 


reading-rooms, 


homes, homes forgotten 


| variety of work looking to the prevention 


| She hopes that this 
can- | 


| them: it 
one hundred and twenty men, State legis- | 





and for the rescue of those 
who have fallen under their dominion. 
Miss Willard states that the South has 
developed some remarkable women, who 
speak and organize for the W. C. T. U. 
winter the White 
Ribbon Society will appeal to the Legisla- 
tures to found industrial homes for habit- 


of evil habits, 


ual inebriates. This method has now 
come to the front, having passed the 


House of Commons in England, and re- 
ceived the indorsement of distinguished 
scientists and medical specialists. 

Miss Gordon is enlisting the children to 
put up a “Little Cold Water Girl” 
tain as a gift to the various leading towns 
and which she works, 
was given to Chicago by three hundred 
thousand temperance children during the 
World's Fair. When asked why 
good people oppose the W. C, T. U., Miss 
Willard answered, ‘*Because the society an- 
tagonizes the wealth, the politics and the 
fashion of 


foun- 


cities in such as 


so many 


the country. These are three 
great powers, and it is nota trifling under- 
taking 


to set one’s self 


must be done, 


been done by reformers since history 
‘But why is it antagonized in the 
churches?’ Miss Willard answers: *‘Be- 
cause we believe that the temperance re- 
form must enter the temple of law through 
the gateway of politics, and that the home 
vote must counted in and not out 
before we shall have a majority against 
the liquor traffic. The press makes these 
facts known, and does not say so much of 
the other features of our work. We think 
that since the ballot for women has now 
been granted on education in twenty-three 
States, the full ballot in three States. the 
municipal ballot in one, and since in the 
Provinces of Canada it 
in a modified form, also in Great Britain 
and in several of the Australian provinces; 
all patriotic and Christian women ought 
use their 


began.’’ 


be 


has been granted 


consecrated 
for 


to common sense 
and exert a force 
native land.” 

Miss Willard says that, ‘‘while cordially 
acknowledging the attention given to the 
Baltimore W. C. T. U 
some editorial critics might have 
been less critical had they emphasized the 
unanimous vote requesting the Prohibition 
party to take the name of Home Protection 
party. It should be known that while we 
stood squarely up to the Prohibition party, 
we also expressed our thanks to the Re- 
publicans for their forward movement in 
granting suffrage to women; to the Labor 
party, for its progressive attitude toward 
the woman question: and to the Demo- 
cratic party, for its efforts to secure liquor 
prohibition in the South. It looks now 
as if the W. C. T. U. Convention would go 
to the Pacific next year.’’—Tran- 
script. 


God and home and 


. Convention by the 


press, 


coast 
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SHE IS HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


The Supreme Court of South Dakota, in 
the case of Limander rs. Longstaff, 63 N. 
W. Rep. 775, holds that a wife, although 
living with her husband, is sometimes the 
head of the family within the meaning of 
the homestead exemption laws. The 
court says: 


The statute places the husband prima- 
rily at the head of the family, because the 
Creator, in his infinite wisdom, endowed 
man with superior physical strength; but 
when from infirmity, misfortune or dissipa- 
tion, he is no longer able to provide for 
himself and family, and the responsibility 
is shifted to the shoulders of his wife 
the Legislature has not deprived her of 
the exemption right, and at the same time 
imposed the responsibility of supporting 
her husband and maintaining the home 
and family. The evidence in this case, 
which is practically undisputed, sufficiently 
shows that the plaintiff had saved from 
her earnings as midwife 3500, with which 
she purchased the stock of boots and 
shoes levied upon by the defendant sheriff, 
and at the time of the seizure and for 
about four years prior thereto, had been 
engaged in retail trade; that her husband 
was without means, and afflicted with an 
incurable disease which had for some 
years rendered him unable to perform 
manual labor or successfully attend to 
business; that the plaintiff had supported 
the children and maintained her husband 


and always has | 


and a/| 


out of the money obtained from the busi- 
ness in which she was engaged; and the 
boots and shoes valued at $750, scheduled 
and claimed by her as exempt, were ail 
the property which she attempted to with- 
hold from creditors. It is clear, from an 
examination of all the statutory provisions 
relating to the subject of exemptions, that 
the Legislature did not intend to confer 
upon the head of the family, apart from 
the family itself, any individual considera- 
tion or benefit; but the statute is des signed 
to protect the family, and when the hus- 
band has ceased to be at the head of the 


family, either by death, abandonment or 
infirmity, and the wife, by reason thereof, 
has of necessity assumed, as a matter of 
fact, that responsible relation, the law, 
recognizing existing conditions, allows 
her, as the head of the family, to claim 
the exemptions withheld from the in- 
vasion of judicial encroachment. 

—_ -_--— — 

CREMATION GROWING IN FAVOR. 


When the stockholders of the Massachu- 


| setts Cremation Society met last Wednes- 


in opposition to | 





day to hear reports of officers and to review 
the second year of the society's existence, 
they found that, contrary to the experi- 
ence of cremation the 
second year of this one has been more suc- 
cessful than the first. In most societies 
the second year shows a falling off in the 
number of cremations, due to a flagging 
interest. After this the number of crema- 
tions has shown a steady increase. ‘The 
Massachusetts society began the cremation 
of bodies Jan. 4, 1804, and in the first year 
eighty-six bodies were thus disposed of, 
seventeen of them having been held for cre- 
mation from the last month of the preced- 
ing year. ‘This year eighty-seven bodies 
have been cremated, an actual increase in 
number over last year of about seventeen. 
Perhaps no more forcible argument has 
been made in favor of cremation than the 
experience of the contractors engaged in 
the construction of the subway, who found 


most societies, 


it necessary to remove two or three hun- 
dred bodies along the Boylston Street 
mall and bury most of them together in 
trenches. The members of the cremation 
society point to this fact as a striking 
illustration of the advantages of crema- 


tion. The growth of cremation has been 
slow, but sure. ‘The tirst crematory was 


erected by Dr. Julius LeMoyne, in Wash- 
ington, Pa., in 1875. In the first decade 
only thirty-six bodies were cremated; in 
the second decade, 264. 

With few exceptions, the stockholders 
of the Massachusetts society who have 
died within the past two years have had 
their bodies cremated. Of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-four cremations by the 
Massachusetts society, however, only a 
few were of bodies of stockholders. Look- 
ing over the list of those cremated within 
the past year , one finds allages and classes 
represented, and more men than women. 
Two or three well-known clergymen, 
among them Rev. O. B. Frothingham, were 
cremated; and among may be 
mentioned the son of Dr. LeMoyne, who, 
as stated, was the first to start cremation 
in America. The body of one Catholic 
has thus been disposed of this year. Ten 
years ago a papal edict pronounced against 
cremation, but two years ago the interdict 
was removed, cremation now being sanc- 
tioned where the priest consents. Among 
the bodies cremated by the Massachusetts 
society were those of several persons who 
had died from contagious and malignant 
diseases. It is not necessary, under the 
method employed at the Forest Hills Cre- 
matory, to take the bodies from the coffin. 


others 


Bodies have been sent to Boston for 
cremation from all parts of New England 
during the last year, and from points as 
far distant as Eastport, Me., Truro, N. 5., 
and New York City. All who have visited 
the crematory to see the process applied 
to bodies of their friends or relatives have 
gone away satisfied of its advantages. 

The number of visitors at the Forest 
Hills Crematory within the past year has 
been large, and a committee from Mil 
waukee, where a large crematory is soon 
to be erected, recently visited the Boston 
institution and decided to adopt its 
methods. The Boston system differs from 
that of most other incinerators in that a 
spray of superheated petroleum is used 
and a heat of 3,000 degrees can be secured. 
Under this system expensive coffins are 
unnecessary and the body is not removed 
from the coffin, even if it is of lead, but 
goes directly into the retort. The crema- 
tory is always open for inspection, and on 
pleasant Sundays in summer has been 
visited by two hundred people in one day, 

feports of the financial officers to the 
stockholders show that the organization is 
flourishing, and has never had to borrow a 
dollar. The society has a small deficit. 
owing to incidental expenses, such as 
repairs, but the cost of running the cre- 
matory has been fully met and the deficit 
will be made up by the sale of stock. The 
society has erected the walls of a chapel, 
which is to be a part of the complete cre- 
matory, and hopes soon to sell enough 
stock to finish the building. It will take 
about $10,000 to put on the roof and finish 
the inside of the chapel, and it is hoped 


this stock 
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“ll WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 

THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS: 
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Health 
New 
Price, 


SWAIN COOKERY. 
By Rachel Swain, 
Fowler Wells Co. 
This is a valuable book for people who 

wish to live comfortably but not expen- 

sively, and who study health as well as 
comfort. It is dedicated “to those who 
love the largeness of life and the bounty 
of good living.”’ It begins with excellent 
practical suggestions and combinations of 
food. With excellent good sense it puts 
forward first varied recipes for preparing 
bread, griddle cakes, mushes, macaroni, 
puddings, vegetables, fruits, fruit drinks, 
chocolate, ete. Soups take the precedence 
of meats, and many of these are vegetable 
preparations. Meats, sauces, etc., are not 
neglected, but are properly placed second- 
ary. “The best way to spend sixpence in 
food” is practical. Daily menus for a week 
will be found useful by every housekeeper. 


Hints. 
York: 


$1. 


The book concludes with an excellent 
general index. It will be worth its cost 
to every family. H. B. B. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
M.A., LL. D. Octavo. 
Heath & Co, 1895. Price, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
By T. J. Lawrence, 
Boston: D.C, 
$3. 

This careful statement of International 
Law as recognized and applied by the 
United States and the six leading nations 
of Europe is especially interesting and 
valuable at this time when the Venezuela 
and Turkish questions are prominently 
before the public. The chapters treat suc- 
cessively the definition of international 
law, its history, the subject of which it 
takes cognizance, its sources and divisions. 
The law of peace, and that of neutrality, 
the law of war, the right, and obligations 
connected with property, independence, 
jurisdiction and diplomacy, the duties of 
belligerents and neutrals—are all thor- 
oughly stated, On the subject of interven- 
tion, Mr. Lawrence says: 

“So prone are powerful States to inter- 
fere in the affairs of others, and so great 
are the evils of interference, that a doctrine 
of absolute intervention has been put forth 
as a protest against incessant meddling. 
If this doctrine means that a State should 
do nothing but mind its own concerns, and 
never take an interest in the affairs of 
other States, it is fatal to the idea of a 
family of nations. If, on the other hand, 
it means that a State should take an in- 
terest in international affairs, and express 
approval or disapproval of the conduct of 
its neighbors, but never go beyond moral 
suasion in its interference, it is foolish. To 
scatter abroad protests and reproaches, and 
yet to let it be understood that they will 
never be backed by force of arms, is the 
surest way to get them treated with angry 
contempt. Neither selfish isolation nor 
undignified remonstrance is the proper 
attitude for honorable and self-respecting 
States. They should intervene very spar- 
ingly, and only on the clearest grounds of 
justice and necessity; but when they do 
intervene, they should make it clear to all 
concerned that their voice must be at- 
tended to and their wishes carried out.” 

H. B. B. 








IN THE BEGINNING 

Of a new year, when the winter season of 
close confinement is only half gone, many 
find that their health begins to break 
down, that the least exposure threatens 
sickness, It is then, as well as at all other 
times, and with people even in good 
health, that the following facts should be 
remembered, namely: that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla leads everything in the way of 
medicines; that it accomplishes the great- 
est cures in the world; has the largest sale 
in the world, and requires the largest 
building in the world devoted exclusively 
to the preparation of the proprietary medi- 
cine. Does not this conclusively prove, if 
you are sick, that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine for you to take? 
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Every patent taken out by yusis brought Ly 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific American 


— circulation of any scien’ 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries ¢‘~ectly 
connected. 

Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
particulars address 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St.. 





For 


Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, L eeny Work, and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., 
321 East 15th St., 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 





DEAN, 
New York 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2tst St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, ’95. A four 

years’ graded course oft Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 

tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 

students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 

nk Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 








A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 
The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 





Price, 50 cents. 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S, Gov’t Report 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 

















STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from seventh page) 





NEW MEXICO. 


PIONEERING IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
SAN MARCIAL, JAN, 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Silver City is one of the most important 
cities of New Mexico. Its altitude is 
about 7,000 feet, and I had experienced a 
peculiar breathless elation in going up 
there, not caleniated to make speaking 
easy or to induce sleep. So that when my 
kind nustess, Mrs. Hyde, formerly a 
teacher at Mr. Holyoke, woke me with the 
startling news that the ‘“‘bus would be at 
the door in fifteen minutes,’ I felt that 
morning had come much too early. At 7 
A, M., | was aboard the train via Deming 
to Nutt, where a branch line led up to a 
mining camp in the mountains. We 
reached the terminus of the branch at one 
o’clock, and found a Concord stagecoach 
in waiting. Six passengers packed them- 
selves inside, while three mounted to 
the top, and then our four horses began 
the ascent. My early training fortunately 
taught me not to fear horses, else the in- 
formation that our “leaders’’ were ‘“wild”’ 
might have dismayed me. For our road 
twisted about rock and crag in a way that 
looked perilous even with the gentlest of 
horses. I have to confess that I did make 
a careful inspection of the artistic fashion 
in which the driver “‘who hadn't missed 
a trip in fourteen months,” flicked the 
willful leaders with his long whip, and 
when I had noted his masterful handling 
of the ribbons I settled down to gaze on 
the majesty of the mountains of the Black 
Range. At five o’clock in the evening we 
swooped down upon the little town of 
Hillsboro—a gold mining camp, situated 
in a little basin, with mountain tops for 
sides—and drew rein in a street the like of 
which is not to be seen in “the States.”’ 
Adobe houses were on all sides, with here 
and there a brick or frame building. The 
dark eyes of the Mexicans looked out 
curiously but not cordially upon the 
travellers, and I found myself fancying 
that to be here long would make us turn 
with new admiration to the fair faces of 
Americans, and hear a new music in the 
English language, even ‘‘as she is spoke” 
in the ‘wild and woolly West.” 

My orders bade me feport myself to 
Mrs. J. D. Perkins. Mrs. Catt had written 
that in Mrs. Perkins I would find one of 
“our own,” and that my homesickness 
in the atmosphere of 
her 


would be cured 
sympathy and loving-kindness of 
home, and I had consequently ‘“lotted’’ on 
coming to her. But judge of my surprise 
and gladness on finding in her a kins- 
woman, and a woman after my own heart. 
such a “find”? would have delighted any- 
body, but to a weary, buffeted “suffrage 
tramp” “breaking sod’’ in a very new 
tield, it was a great joy. 

Without knowing that she was arrang- 
ing for one of her own kin, Mrs. Perkins 
had sent her piano and her flowers to the 
court house, and we had musie of piano, 
violin, and voices that would have done 
credit anywhere. Mr. Ayres, formerly of 
New Jersey, presided. When I was intro- 
duced to him, he said: ‘I have helped you 
organizers many a time, and I’m glad of a 
chance to do so again.’” When I was con- 
fronted by my audience I found that peo- 
ple of brains and culture do congregate in 
mining camps, and that suffiage sentiment 
in this camp was strong. What I had to 
say was well received. On Monday after- 
noon I organized a club, with Mrs. Mary 
B. Bennett, wife of the editor of the Hills- 
boro Advcoate, one of the brightest week- 
lies in the Territory, as president, Mrs: 
Richardson, treasurer, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hall, corresponding secretary. Mrs. Hall 
is a daughter of Mr. Herndon, Abraham 
Lincoln’s old law partner. 

This is the first woman suffrage organ- 
ization to my knowledge ever effected in 
New Mexico. I thought I had made the 
tirst suffrage address in this Territory, but 
I learned up here that Mrs. Mayme Marble 
(formerly of Kingston, but now of Denver) 
was before me. Hillsboro has also the 
honor of giving New Mexico her first 
equal suffrage president. Mrs. J. D. Per- 
kins now holds that office. Miss Clara Cum- 
mings, of San Marcial, is the correspond- 
ing secretary of the New Mexico E. S. A. 

Kingston was my next appointment, a 
silver camp eight miles from Hillsboro 
and 1,500 feet nearer the sky. The stage 
would not bring me back in time to make 
my connections, and so loyal, knightly Mr. 
Perkins insisted that he would combine 
pleasure and business by making the 








drive to take me up and bring me back | 
after the lecture. The road winds about 
through canons; it is the bed of a stream 
down which at certain seasons, and when 
there’s a cloud-burst, pour torrents that 
sweep everything before them, and cut 
the channel deeper and deeper. Here the 
frowning walls of the ‘box canon’ rose 
perpendicularly to a height of 200 feet, 
and there the butting crags threatened to 
crush us, and the wind buffeted us, and 
wrestled with the moaning pines, and 
went roaring down the gulches. There 
was no moon, and half-way home our lan- 
terns failed us, and but for the ‘‘chirking 
up” of the good brother, my courage 
might have failed a bit, for it was eerie to 
a ‘‘tenderfoot.”’ 

Mr. Caine, a valuable friend of our 
cause, presided at my Kingston meeting. 
He assured me that “Sierra County was 
all right on the suffrage question; that 
the sentiment of that county had stimu- 
lated Mr. Hopewell, its Representative in 
the Territorial Legislature, to vote for a 
bill which provided for the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of New Mexico. A 
young man whose mother is a full-fledged 
citizen presided at the organ. I addressed 
a closely-listening audience, and then 
effected the partial organization of a club 
(with Miss Ella Robinson for president), 
which will hold its first meeting on the 
same day the Hillsboro Club meets for the 
first time. The choir sang ‘‘God be with 
you till we meet again,” and we started 
on our wild ride, reaching Hillsboro 
shortly after midnight. I got up at 4.30 
A. M. strongly convinced that ‘Liberty 
comes dear,”’ and started on my eighteen- 
mile stage ride to the railroad, with the 
stars, the driver, and his horses for my 
only companions, 

I was thankful that the frisky and un- 
trained ‘‘leaders’’ were not on in the 
darkness of the early morning, particularly 
when, as we were skirting the side of a 
mountain, hugging closely its precipitous 
walls, skimming along on a narrow shelf 
with high rocks to the right of us anda 
black depth of jagged stones to the left of 
us, the driver mentioned that this road 
was ‘‘a hard one to keep on to.” 

Now Lam on the railroad, and while I 
write we are hurrying along to San Mar- 
cial, which place I shall reach about five 
o'clock this afternoon, where 1 am_ to 
speak to-night, and where the chances are 
about sixteen to one that I shall be too 
tired to feel that women who do nothing 
for their own enfranchisement ought to 
have the ballot brought to them by the 
labor of other folks. 

Yours for the woman who lifts a hand 
in her own behalf, Laura M. Jouns. 


=_-- 


MISSOURI NOTES. 


The ladies of St. Louis had what the 
local papers call a ‘gala day” on Dee. 30, 
in listening to an address by Mrs, Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

Mrs. Hoffman was entertained by Mrs. 
Maud Harris at her beautiful home. In 
response to cards sent out by Mrs. Harris, 
about tifty mewbers of the Equal Suffrage 
Society met from 2 to 5 P. M, to hear Mrs. 
Hoffman discuss questions of the day, 
and to partake of the good cheer pro- 
vided. 

Mrs. Harris and her mother welcomed 
the guests with graceful cordiality. Dec- 
orations of palms and cut flowers aided 
to make a most pleasing interior, and 
young ladies presided at the tea-table and 
served tea from dainty cups of Sévres 
china, 

Mrs. Hoffman said in substance: 

Let all women get rid of the idea of 
subjection. Do not believe that woman 
was made for man, except in the sense 
that he was made for her—that is, for 
mutual affection and enjoyment. 

How often the Bible is perverted, in and 
out of the pulpit! In many places Paul 
acknowledges the propriety and usefulness 
of women teachers: Does he not com- 
mend to the church ‘‘Phebe, our sister,” 
and request that she be ‘‘assisted in carry- 
ing on her work?’ What do you think 
that work was? Was it crocheting or 
making patchwork quilts? I tell younay! 
It was teaching and preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The most wonderful thing about the 
Bible is that it does not teach the subjec- 
tion of women to an unlimited extent. It 
was written in times when a man owned 
his wife, just as he did his dog or horse, 
yet even then God raised up a4 Deborah 
and a Hulda. 

So many women say to me, “I wish I 
had the gift of public speaking.’’ That 
they have not is no excuse for not work- 
ing in the suffrage cause. Any woman 
who can converse can say a word in sea- 
son. She can learn to express a reason 





| verts, 


Baking | enemies often say, ‘‘If women vote, it will 


| bring discord into domestic life. 
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for the faith that is in her, and in talks 
| with family and friends make many con- 


Bear in mind, ladies, such facts as must 
be interpreted in favor of our cause. Its 
I say 
will 


have 


not. In 
voted 


boldly that it 


where women twenty-six 


proportion to contiguous 
States, where women do not vote, divorce 
in Wyoming stands one to four. This is 
trying the case in a very limited way, but 
it is all in our favor. 

Mrs. Minor Meriwether said: 

While we are talking of Paul’s teaching, 
let me say its application is uncertain. 
Granted that a woman must be in subjec- 
tion to her own husband, that often is the 
reverse of disagreeable. Husbands may, 
many of them, be like my own, a rather 
nice fellow. But neither Paul nor any one 
else pretends that we must be in subjee- 
tion to each other's husbands. If we 
submit to taxation without representation 
imposed by a government of men, we are 
in subjection to other people’s husbands, 
for which there is no injunction in Scrip- 
ture. 

Mrs. Meriwether’s 
much applauded. 
oo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DorcuEstER. — The League held its 
monthly meeting Jan. 4, at the house of 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. Miss Callender 
was chosen secretary pro tem. Miss 
Blackwell gave a talk on the Armenian 
question, which was supplemented by in- 


sentiments were 











teresting remarks from Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows. 
WELLESLEY HILLs, JAN. 8, 1895.—A 


meeting of the League was held at the 
home of Rey. A. B. Vose. The president. 
Mrs. Mary C. Smith, gave notice of the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. Mrs. Caroline 8S. Rodman and Miss 
Emma Kingsbury were elected as dele- 
gates. Mrs. Smith also suggested the 
holding of a County Conference, and after 
some discussion the matter was referred 
to the directors. It was voted that here- 
after the annual meeting of the League be 
held in November, also that a committee 
of three be appointed to take steps to 
secure the election of women on the 
Board of Overseers of the Poor. The 
transaction of business being completed, 
Messrs. Richard Cunningham ard C. C. 
Thomas, members of the Board of Select- 
men, gave a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on their ofticial duties and powers. 
An animated discussion followed, and 
after a cordial vote of thanks to the speak- 
ers, the meeting adjourned. 
W. A. RopMAN, Sec’y pro tem. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—This opera company 
is the most daring organization Boston 
has ever known. Mr. Rose, the manager, 
announces twenty operas in twenty weeks 
and keeps his word. Then Grand Opera 
is announced and all prophesy failure. 
Again Mr. Rose makes good his promise 
and the music loving public is treated to 
performances of Carmen, Martha, ete., at 
twenty-five and fifty cents, instead of four 
dollars; the same entertainment at one- 
eighth the cost. Faust last week, made 
such a success that it has been continued 
for a second and third week. Mr. Rose 
said to a press representative: ‘Faust 
has broken all records for receipts and 
representation. My company is working 
splendidly. Such work was never before 
accomplished or attempted. I propose 
a steady advancement at the same prices. 
Baleony and orchestra twenty-five and 
fifty cents; admission to all parts of the 
house, twenty-five cents. 

0 

Houiis Srreet.—Mrs. Potter and Mr. 
Bellew will remain only one week more. 
“The Queen's Necklace’ has proved a 
decided success, and the artistic acting, 
magnificent costuming, and lavish scenic 
effects have made a conspicuous hit. For 
the concluding nights of their engagement 
they will revive two pieces in which they 
are well known here. Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings and Wednesday 
matinee will be “Charlotte Corday.”’ In 
this piece Mrs. Potter won the admiration 
of all New Yorkers last season, and fully 
established herself as a metropolitan 
favorite. As Marat, Mr. Bellew gave an 
impersonation positively great, rising to 
dramatic heights greater than previously 
attained. ‘Charlotte Corday’ will be 
appreciated by a large demand for seats. 
Thursday and Friday evenings and Satur- 
day matinee they will present ‘*‘Camille.” 
To many ‘‘Camille’’ is Mrs. Potter's best 
character. Mr. Bellew is an ideal Armand. 











CATARRH can be successfully treated 
only by purifying the blood, and the one 
true blood purifier is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street,N. Y. 


for 1896 
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| ‘owde!l | years, divorce suits stand only one-third 
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HOUGHTON& DUTTON 





| What Says 


the Doctor? 


THAT 


Drugs and Medicines 


Must be Fresh in Order to Get Good Results. 





druggists’ profit ? 


long enough to grow stale. 


that we carry in this department. 


Puritana....+++.+e++6 Cece eerecececesesseseeeeess 73¢. 
Beemnd Callelne.cccccccccscccesesccscessccscoces 72¢. 
Celery Compound...... Seeesersresceccccsesooes 67¢. 
Greene’s N@rvura..cccccccsccccccccccccccccccces 75¢. 
a 83¢. 
Almyr Catarrh Cure......sseeeceeeeeeeeeeeee ++07QC. 
Wills’ Rheumatic Cure.....seseeesseeeeecceeves 79¢. 
Scott’s Emulsion Cod Liver Oil.....++s+eeesees 67¢. 
Phillips’ Emulsion Cod Liver Oil........++.+++- 67¢. 
Moller’s Norwegian Cod Liver Oil.....-.++++0++ 75¢. 
Stone’s Cod Liver Oil.......ceseeceeeeeeeeeeeee 75¢. 


Adamson’s Balsam.......+sesseeeeeees 
Nestle’s Food.......+...++ 
Malted Milk, $1.00 size 






All Other Sizes in Proportion. 


rer 73¢. 
Bovinine, $1.00 SiZ@-+. ++ -eseeecececeeeeeeecseecs 67¢. 
Pinkham’s Compound........+++eeeeeeeeeeeeees 67¢. 
Maltine, plain, etc...-s.ccsesccccccccsccccccccces 69c. 
Imperial Grane. .sscccoccvcscscceccccssscesere 54c. 
cg Se Ener 74¢. 
Cie WOR sasicdarecsecerascveesscccsssesses 59¢. 
TRONS Mehececc cccvccccsccscwsccccsessevecesecs 25c. 
Norie’ Malt, per GoS.ccccccccssevscccsecvesoee $2.00 
Wyeth’s Malt, per doz... scccccccccsccccsccces $2.70 
Biten’s Bpehhess.scccccccccssevescvscvesesveses 


eae HNN Re anv i ve cccdcccodcivescccecaccncs 
Humphreys’ Specifics... .cccccccsccsccccecoccces 
Metcalf’s Cocoa Wine 
Munyon’s Specifics......cssccccscsesceces 





Syrup Figs...ccccccccccccccccccsccccsccsccecces 


And all other ot the various kinds of proprietary 
articles at correspondingly low prices. 





You certainly would not think of buying meats that had spoiled, or stale groceries that had stood on the 
shelves until they had lost their strength and goodness. 


Why, then, should you purchase medicines that 


are old and stale, as is so often the case in stores where they believe in charging the old fogy 100 per cent 


With us it is different. The immense business we do in this line is in itself a guarantee against any 
accumulation of old and stale goods. You cannot buy stale drugs here, because they do not stay with us 


We receive our goods direct from the manufacturers and sell them to the consumer at our usual ratio of 
small profit, thus ensuring to our customers not only a saving in money, but 


Better Goods 


_AND IN 


Better Condition. 


We carry everything in the line of proprietary medicine, and in order to show how much can be saved by 
purchasing from us, we mention a few sample prices taken at random from the many thousands of articles 


— full —_ SEIDLITZ POWDERS fresh 
made every day, boxes of « dozen 
POWENS, CDG ecccccescocscoveecccce 23¢. 
one ed. a 2 ND IRON, best quality that can 
> made, full pint bottles, regular 8 
48c. 


dollar article, only .........s+ss00. 
45¢. 


SEA SALT for salt water baths at home, 9 lb. 
bag of best grade West India Sea 
DU, GUN 2 6 ccktvdvececcccccsescses I2¢c. 


. . . 
Quinine Pills. 
Keasbey and Mattison’s make in original sealed bot- 
tles of 100 pills each : 
I grain 








Von Hauff’s COCA WINEand MALT 
regular 75c. bottle, only............ 








2 grain 3 grain 


35¢. 





16c. 25c. 


. 
Nursing Bottles. 
Complete in box, with best grade 
nipples, brushes, etc.............0+- 





I5C. 
made, 


60c. 





Imported CASTILE SOAP, best grade 
white and green, in 4-pound bars, 
OU 4:6 is ntnkiashsdsndenessinsicéas 


SPECIAL SALE 
This Week of 


RUBBER HOT WATER BOTTLES. 


Every one Fully Warranted. 














1 Ot. 2 Ot. 3 Qt. 4 Qt. 
29¢. 37¢.- 43¢. 49c. 








Tremont and Beacon Streets. 





MARK-DOWN SALE 
Overcoats and Suits 


Now going on in the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing departments of 
Macullar Parker Company. 


Special bargains from surplus 
stock and broken lots of winter 
garments, 

All garments made in ourown 
workshops on the premises. 





MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 





Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 

Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal ffice, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 13, 3.30 
P.M. Discussion: “If you were 1p id iE 
Municipal Reforms would you promote ?” 








ROOM WANTED. Furnished room for light 
housekeeping, on Back Bay. Rent not to exceed $4 
per week. Address G.M. Box 3638. 


RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family at low wages, having her 
child with her. Miss Hunt, 172 W. 





V Address 
Brookline St., Boston. 





WANTED. — A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 








A RARE CHANCE for a bright woman to take 
charge of abranch office. Business honorable and 
first-class in every respect. Best reference given and 
required. Small capital required, which will be 
under your own control. Address at once, Samuel 
Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston Mass. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :. 


omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Re;t 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 








GLOVES. 


At Christmas are 
a always acceptable. 
——aAnd if Purchased at — 


Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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